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the religion of Jesus, holding, in accordance with his teaching, that practical religion ia : : ‘ Poe 
epieed ys in fove to God and fove to man,—[Passed unanimously by the National HERE is no important meeting now in sight to dis- 

nitarian Conference, Sept. 26, 1804-1 tract the attention of Unitarian ministers from the 
coming seventy-fifth anniversary. The anniver- 


saries in Chicago will be so planned as to allow 
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mend all feasible measures to secure economy of religious 
work, and reduce the friction between contending parties. 
Begun in the right way and commended as a movement 
toward integration and not disintegration, and directed 
especially to meet the conditions of society in New England, 
it would command the respect of all the churches, and might 
have the co-operation of every one, excepting, possibly, the 
Catholic. 
ae 


So far as the relations of Unitarians are concerned, we 
have no doubt that the vast majority of our people, lay and 
clerical, cherish a warm and an active desire to be on terms 
of social co-operation and religious fellowship with all their 
neighbors, Catholic, Protestant, Christian, and Jew. They 
have no intention of abandoning their own position or of 
denying that they have a commission from the Spirit of all 
Truth, and that they have a definite work to do which is 
highly honorable, and which lays upon their consciences the 
burden of responsibility. But the more steadfast they are in 
fidelity and loyalty to their own truth and duty, the more free 
they are to extend the right hand of fellowship, and to work 
for every good cause with all good people who will work with 
them. They can associate with the most orthodox without 
fear of losing their liberty. They can work with the most 
heretical without danger of taint or loss. The more clearly 
they define their own purposes, the more safe and expedient 
do they find it to reach out in every direction, eager to take 
the hands of all honest men and women and take counsel 
with all faithful souls, no matter what name they bear, what 
creed they accept, or what creeds they reject. To establish 
the new order of fraternal fellowship which is certainly com- 
ing will require time and many experiments. 
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Rev. Cyrus A. Bartot, D.D., has this week passed his 
eighty-seventh birthday. With a cheery spirit, with a mind 
open to all the genial influence of nature, art, and all the 
human world around him, he takes his daily drives and walks, 
and enjoys in peace the evening of a well-spent life. He has 
lived so long in his present home that his name has been 
nearly polished from the brass doorplate at the entrance of a 
dwelling always hospitable to the men and women who had 
any interest in human progress. He has been faithful al- 
ways to the truth as he saw it, and with confident step has 
marched to the music that he heard. He is adding one more 
to the many beautiful instances in our Unitarian ministry 
which go to show that life is a better and a happier thing 
than it was when threescore years and ten marked the limit 
of its activity. 

& 


“ A New Creed Advocated”’ is the title of an editorial 
in the Zztertor. The suggestion made is probably a hint of 
the best way out of the embarrassment which is. now ac- 
knowledged by leaders in the Presbyterian Church. The 
proposal is to leave the ancient Confession of Faith untouched, 
but to introduce, also, something which will relieve the 
consciences of those who, while soundly orthodox in their 
faith, cannot repeat all the phrases of Calvinism. The sug- 
gestion seems to us both wise and good. It is useless to ask 
the Presbyterian Church to dispense with creeds altogether. 
There is no need of trying to adapt the ancient Confession 
to modern needs. Let it stand, a monument of the faith 
of the fathers. Then let the sons write a new bond of 
fellowship and a new statement of faith. The editor of the 
Interior says: “ Until within a few days past this paper dis- 
couraged any movement at this time toward a restatement or 
modification of the present standards, because such discus- 
sions have a tendency to attract attention from the practical 
work of the Church. But very recent events have produced 
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a profound impression upon the people, and have also 
greatly added to the embarrassment to which Presbyterian 
ministers, elders, and members are subjected by certain 
statements in the Confession. We therefore feel it to be 
our duty to consider the question. The Jnterior will advo- 
cate a movement to substitute a brief irenical evangelical 
creed, of the Presbyterian type of thought and expression, 
to which alone ministers and elders shall be required to 
subscribe rather than to the whole Confession: of Faith as it 
stands.” The difference made by such a change as is 
proposed will be that, whereas many have without authority 
described the Confession as a relic of antiquity, after such 
a change is made, every one with conscience devoid of offence 
may so describe it. 


The Open Door. 


Many good things are making for progress the world over. 
There is much evil which is rampant and active. The 
good and the evil are inextricably mingled and tangled. The 
wheat and the tares grow together until the harvest. One of 
the good things which is steadily becoming more evident is 
the opening, not only of prison doors, but also of doors 
and gates which shut out or which shut in nations and 
classes. It was a very peculiar sign of the times to have 
the Chinese minister stand up in the great commercial con- 
vention recently, and plead with statesmen and business 
men for the removal of barriers. After all these centuries of 
seclusion a man comes from China to represent his government 
at Washington, who, apparently, is familiar with all learning, 
with the law of nations, with the history. of the world, and 
who, in free flowing English, with ethical fervor, is able to 
turn the tables upon civilization, and demand for his coun- 
trymen an open door and a free passage wherever they can 
pay their fare and have business to transact. He said, “If 
your merchants go to China to trade with us, why should 
not our merchants come to America to trade with you?” 

When the representative of ancient China stands before 
the modern world pleading for brotherhood, commercial in- 
tercourse, and social equality, we may say, Civilization is at 
last coming in sight.. We talk about the rapid progress 
made in the nineteenth century, and we talk about civiliza- 
tion as if it were a fact assured and fixed. ‘The truth is that 
upon the face of the whole earth there is not a single spot 
ten miles square which contains. the products of civilization, 
and nothing else. ‘Take any most civilized spot ten miles 
square, and if at the top there may be righteousness, peace, 
culture, prosperity, and power, rightly directed, all the way 
down.from that height may be found the successive grades 
to misery and barbarism at the bottom. We call New Eng- 
land a civilized part of the world, and yet within two hun- 
dred miles of Boston one may come upon conditions similar 
to those that existed when Columbus discovered America. 
What is true of New England is true of every other part of 
the country. It is true of Canada and Mexico. Europe is 
called civilized, and yet in Eastern Europe the Middle Ages 
have not been passed in the march of progress. 

In the churches of the world the same gradation is found, 
from the beliefs and the superstitions of paganism up to the 
few religious communities where light and peace and spirit- 
ual power have their unobstructed way. At the best we can 
only claim that a few specimens of the perfect fruits of re- 
ligion are now on exhibition in the religious organizations 
which occupy the attention of the world. The best we have 
are only selected specimens, which show what may be ex- 
pected when a civilization of the highest order is established. 

A sign of promise is that at last all nations and tribes have 
felt the stirrings of the new life. The freed man in the South, 


the mountaineer in Kentucky, the nations of the East, the — 


millions in Africa, are asking. from the.stronger nations and 
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the favored classes an open door into the light and liberty of 
civilization. Conditions are reversed since the time when a 
few strong nations sent their representatives abroad to knock 
at the doors of India, China, and Japan, to waken the in- 
habitants of these ancient empires, and to call to them to 
come out of their long seclusion. All doors are now opening 
from within; and all nations are now asking for freedom, 
for justice, for an equal chance, for the privileges of learning 
and culture and religion. 

Times have changed since the demand for the opening of 
the closed doors of the great religious corporations was made 
from without. Now from within the Presbyterian Church, 
the Catholic Church, and the ancient religions of Europe and 
Asia comes the demand to be let out into the world of human- 
ity. Answering to the call from without and the demand 
from within, the doors of nations and religions must swing 
both ways, so that they shall keep in none who need to go 
out and shut out none who have aright to goin. National 
equality and fair play, religious hospitality and inclusion, are 
now the demands made from within and from without,— de- 
mands which must be met in the interests of civilization and 
humanity. 


Will it Suffice? 


Dr. Briggs, discussing the question of the present potency 
of Christianity, decides that there is no real declension in 
religion in this country. If men absent themselves from 
public worship, it is because, in their judgment, it is no 
longer necessary for them as good citizens or children of 
God. They can get their instruction and moral inspiration 
by other channels more effectually and with less cost of time 
and money. Originally, men went to church for instruction : 
it was the centre of debate, of thought, and of authority. 
Those who go now certainly do not go for these reasons. 

“The sermon has declined relatively in importance, and 
rightly so. It has had an exaggerated importance in the 
Protestant Church, especially the non-liturgical.” Dr. Briggs 
sees not only this, but he thinks that he sees a very general 
tendency to increase the power and to improve and enlarge 
the worship of the Church. But is liturgical service any more 
acceptable to the people who may be reached by us than 
preaching? On the whole, we believe that a really live ser- 
mon, the words of a thoroughly equipped man, will not only 
draw the largest crowd, but hold them best, and send them 
home each Sunday better satisfied. There is no sign that 
the people are going to turn to liturgical services for what 
they need. There is nothing of the kind in the air. People 
will prefer a decent, orderly service to a series of sermons 
that are a shade, or many shades, inferior to what they can 
get by remaining at home and reading books or magazines. 
But we fail to discover anywhere a thirst for liturgies. 

_A revival of such worship in non-liturgical churches has 
not worked anywhere a revolution. Dr. Briggs tells us that 
“liturgies and order of worship are now more discussed in 
the Protestant world than are sermons or lectures, because it 
is becoming every day more evident that the Church is organ- 
ized for common prayer and for public worship, and not 
merely to furnish a pulpit for a minister.” This statement 
is loose in fact and more loose in logic. There is no general 
discussion of liturgies going on more than formerly, cer- 
tainly not in excess of sermons; and it is wholly begging 
the question to say that churches are or were originally 
organized for common prayer and public worship. The 
original church of the disciples was for mutual comfort and 
consultation. It passed into a church for mutual care and 
protection. Sermons were later, and liturgies were later 
still. Jesus left no organic church, nor any commands 
except to remember him when they were gathered anywhere 
for any end. feu! 

But the real question is, Will liturgies suffice ? Will they 
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fill the void that would be: made ‘by retiring the preacher? 
Will they strengthen the church organization so much as to 
enable it to keep pace with the age? The age is intensely 
intellectual, and it is also intensely busy. If there be any 
reason for supposing that the masses will go any more 
readily to repeat prayers than to hear satisfactory sermons, 
it does not readily occur to us. There is not a particle of 
proof that this theory is well founded. On the contrary, 
where the pulpit can be a successful competitor with the 
best literature of the age, it wins. If it cannot,— and, per- 
haps, it cannot so compete,—we must look in another 
direction than liturgies for organic force. Men are turning 
more and more to the kernel thought of Protestantism. 
That thought was expressed in the ancient saying, “ La- 
borare est orare’”’; that is, to work is to worship. 

Religion is eternal. It is a part of evolution. It is as 
positive and essential to man as the civic organism. But its 
soul is neither preaching nor liturgy: its real life is work, and 
both sermons and liturgies must have life for their object. 
The real church is, and it originally was, an organization with 
a working purpose. Its officers were both preachers and 
deacons. It was, in other words, institutional. There is no 
reason why it should fail because of a failure of sermons to 
attract the crowd. Its organic strength should never be 
made dependent on either sermons or prayers. Such a prin- 
ciple tends to weaken the ministry, has already unsettled it, 
and in some cases made it the slave of rich oligarchs. A 
noble, faithful pastor is, what the word implies, a shepherd ; 
and his business is to watch over, to advise, to save,— not of 
necessity to be an orator. In our churches there is a slight 
tendency toward the use of a liturgy, but in no respect can 
it be described as a tendency toward a liturgical church. 


A Root of Bitterness. 


The effect of suffering on the human soul is still problem- 
atical. Each instance must be judged by itself through 
quality and temperament and the modifications of circum- 
stance. All theories are overborne by experience, and 
formulas are out of place. The pains and pangs of the past 
too often accumulate a sum of miserable memories that eat 
like an ulcer into the nature or are attached to the life like 
a convict’s chain and ball. Wrongs, injuries, mistakes, dis- 
illusions, ingratitude, all clinging about and hanging to the 
soul, is a spectacle to make one weep. To the clinging of 
these old cerements is often added the tyrannous power of 
the imagination. 

The bitter mood is barren and unfruitful. It sterilizes the 
soul. Only faith and love are fruitful. Only forgiveness, 
yea, and forgetfulness, can help the soul’s growth, Bitterness 
is a disease, if we did but know it. It may not poison the 
tongue; but it will express itself in the general attitude 
toward life, toward human nature, toward God. Our soul 
organ may secrete bile instead of honey until all things look 
green and yellow, and a bitter taste infects the thought. A 
personal wrong fills earth and heaven, darkening the sun. 
Egoistic pessimism, because its own little venture failed, its 
hopes were deceived, looks toward a sombre and hopeless 
universe. Singularly enough, the favored classes are those 
where bitterness is often found most bitter. The terrible 
discovery that external advantages do not bring happiness, 
that we can possess nothing but that we pay for with blood 
and brain and heart, this awakening to the illusory value of 
things that seemed so admirable, such as the advantages of 
fortune and the prizes of life, sink a well of bitterness in the 
soul. The dry, contained life nurses itself in selfishness 
and unsympathetic sloth because it has been deceived and 
wounded, It refuses to love again. It cherishes its woes, 
a in them, and at last comes to prize them as all it has 
eft. - 
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Disappointments, trials, and shocks to the moral nature, to 
the affections, can create in the soul an arid waste. It is by 
greater shocks, by more profound trials, more intimate and 
terrible pangs, that God often awakens us to our falseness, 
yea, our wickedness in letting the mind fester round a root 
of bitterness. 

The greatest of mercies is to be able to forget. Those 
natures that are always on the rack of their own fierceness 
and resentment have made for themselves a little inferno 
even more dreadful than Dante’s. 

By a merciful provision of God’s grace our soul wounds 
may be healed. The soul needs hospital treatment quite as 
much as the body, and oftentimes more. It knows not that it 


is sick, that its hard, stubborn clinging to old wounding 


thoughts is a disease, that the iteration and reiteration of its 
troubles is a dangerous symptom. Our jaded and tortured 
hearts and minds can by right treatment cast their lurid 
shades and wear again the rosy hues of health. There are 
temperaments, we are told, that will brood, that hold on to 
every injury like grim death. These natures are thought to be 
strong. They regard themselves with admiration. Revenge 
is to them more than a bodily need. A wind of destiny 
drives them on their fate. The idea of fatality in tempera- 
ment is responsible for infinite harm. Idiots and lunatics 
are alone irresponsible. If we would keep sane and whole 
of soul, we must cultivate a large, inclusive spirit of forgive- 
ness and forgetfulness such as Jesus taught. 

Discontent may be wholesome and sound, tonic and brac- 
ing. It may change and re-create the world, and yet not be 
inconsistent with a sunny and hopeful view of the general 
scheme of things. Few have the opportunity to do great 
things; but there is a little kingdom within where we can 
promulgate laws and effect reforms at will. We have no 
right to be bitter toward ourselves, to sit down and bemoan 
our powerlessness and belittle our small gifts. This, too, is 
a sin against our Maker and the Disposer of our fortunes. 
We should take ourselves genially, not with conceit, but with 
the reverent feeling that, if God made us, he meant us, and 
the universe would lose something,— infinitesimal, perhaps,— 
but still necessary, if we did not exist. 

Without sun nothing will grow in the earth. Without the 
sunshine of the spirit free from hatred, malice, self-deprecia- 
tion, unholy brooding over slights, real or imaginary, nothing 
wholesome will grow within. We do not wish to produce 
henbane and nightshade of the Schopenhauer, pessimistic 
sort, but wheat for the bread of life, roses, lilies, and violets 
for the delight of life. These grow in the soul’s sunshine, 
not infrequently watered by tears; for grief may be the 
cause of fecundity where the soil is stirred and enriched, 
and the deep treasures of the nature are brought to light 
not by bitterness, but by a profounder faith, an intenser 
love. 

The basilar nature is generally at work when the higher 
nature is on vacation. Self-deception may even seem pious 
and good and philanthropic, and yet be hard and unloving as 
the nether millstone. Of all the guardianships intrusted to 
us, that of guarding against bitter soul secretions is the most 
exigent. To keep the heart open and responsive Godward 
and manward ; to slough off the sins of brooding and bitter- 
ness that do so easily beset us; to go forward with faith and 
trust and love for our guiding stars, and, when our wounds are 
grievous, still to go forward, even if we crawl in the dust; to 
believe in the power that makes all things new, heals the 
hurts of humanity, shows for the future a great destiny, for 
the present a thousand alleviations,—this is our duty, this 
should be our religion. 

No harm can happen to us so terrible as that we inflict on 
ourselves by nursing the fester of bitterness, until all turns to 
hard unbelief or selfish and morbid self-pity. 

Practical atheism may still subsist with religious profes- 
sions, and even with the postures of worship and prayer. 
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Current Copics. 


THE negotiations that have been in progress between the 
United States and the Sublime Porte on the subject of the 
indemnity to the American missionaries, whose property was 
destroyed by mobs during the recent massacres in Armenia, 
continue to furnish the State department with a problem of 
absorbing interest. Mr. Griscom, the chargé of the United 
States in Constantinople, has made several more or less em- 
phatic demands upon the Porte in the course of the past 
three weeks for the payment of the sum which the Porte has 
repeatedly promised to pay to the United States. These 
demands, however, have apparently resulted only in com- 
plicating still further an already highly complicated situation. 
The plain facts are that the Porte is both unwilling and un- 
able to pay the indemnity that has been justly demanded by 
the United States. The indications are that Ottoman di- 
plomacy will continue to defer a final solution of the ques- 
tion until the United States makes a show of force, either by 
the actual presence of American warships off the Golden 
Horn or else through the chargé at Constantinople. It may 
be assumed at the outset that none of the European powers 
will make any open move in the direction of aiding the Porte 
to resist the demands of the State department, but it cannot 
be denied that European interests at Stamboul are exerting 
themselves to defer the payment of the American claim by 
the Porte. ; 
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THE pathetic circumstance in the Turkish imbroglio is to 
be found in the fact that, while the United States and other 
great powers are bringing pressure to bear upon Turkey to 
bring about the payment of various debts and indemnities, 
amounting to hundreds of millions in the aggregate, the 
Ottoman government, on its part, is engaged in extorting the 
last Zara from the tight-pressed fists of the impoverished 
rayah. The condition of the Christian population of the 
Turkish territories in Asia and Europe, as it is suggested 
rather than described in occasional fragmentary details that 
find their way into the columns of the American and Euro- 
pean journals, is very much worse than it has ever been be- 
fore since the foot of the Turk trod upon the soil of Europe. 
While there is no systematic massacre going on in any part 
of the Turkish empire just at the present, it is none the less 
a fact that a Christian population of no less than ten millions 
in Asia Minor and in South-eastern Europe has no guarantee 
whatever for the safety of life or of property. A vayah lives 
merely through the favor of the Turkish magnate of the 
vicinity in which he happens to be living or through the 
favor of any other Moslem with whom he may come into 
contact. The taxation all over the empire is so heavy, and 
the official and unofficial extortions are so frequent and so 
cruel, that the population is actually diminishing at a very 
rapid rate under the combined strain of things. 


ed 


AT least two events of national importance occurred last 
week. One of these was the decision of the Senate of the 
United States, by a vote of 33 to 32, that Matthew Stanley 
Quay, the political “boss” of Pennsylvania, is not entitled 
to a seat in the Senate upon a certificate of appointment by 
Gov. Stone of Pennsylvania, and the other was the enthusi- 
astic indorsement of Senator Marcus A. Hanna by the 
State Republican Convention in Ohio. There has been a 
vigorous movement against both Mr. Quay and Mr. Hanna 
in the ranks of the Republican party upon the grounds that 
neither of those two leaders represents the best traditions or 
the best methods of the Republican party. The State Re- 
publican Convention in Pennsylvania, after it had heard the 
result of the contest over Quay’s seat in the Senate, declared 
its own views upon its issue when it indorsed Quay’s can- 
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didacy for another term in the Senate. The verdict in Ohio 
is taken to mean that the hand of Mr. Hanna, who has 
shown wonderful powers as a leader and organizer, but 
whose personal attitude upon the general question of trusts 
has aroused the hostility of a considerable portion of the 
Republican party, will continue to be the master-hand in the 
Republican politics of Ohio. Both Mr. Hanna and Mr. 
Quay are evidently destined to play important parts in the 
Republican party during the coming Presidential campaign. 


a 


Hon. Cuartes H. Aten, the first civil governor whom 
the United States has sent to any of its newly acquired in- 
sular possessions, landed at San Juan, Porto Rico, last 
Friday, and was inaugurated last Tuesday with ceremonies 
calculated to impress the Porto Rican mind. The vessel 
that conveyed Gov, Allen and his family to Porto Rico was 
accompanied by an imposing convoy of warships. At 
San Juan all the available forces on the island were 
turned out to receive the new governor, who proceeded 
through the streets of the Porto Rican capital amidst the 
booming of cannon and the salutes of numerous soldiery. 
But in the midst of the pomp and circumstance of military 
display the Porto Ricans were given to understand that hard 
work was the primary mission of the new governor, who 
elicited exclamations of surprise by the simplicity of his per- 
sonal habiliments and demeanor from the Porto Ricans, who 
have been accustomed to the gold lace and glitter of Spanish 
governors-general, who on their arrival in Porto Rico were 
invariably accompanied by a vast personal retinue of liveries 
and uniforms. Gov. Allen is beginning his work with a sin- 
cere and earnest desire to rescue the island from the condi- 
tion merging upon pauperdom into which the chances of war 
and the subsequent mischances of peace had thrown it. His 
efforts are being seconded warmly by the President and the 
entire administrative personne/, who are fully impressed with 
the importance of the problem that presses for solution in 
Porto Rico. 

ae 


Tue destruction by fire of the city of Hull, near Ottawa, 
and also a portion of Ottawa, in Canada, involving a money 
loss of over $20,000,000, and the distress of 20,000 people 
who found themselves homeless on the day after the fire, last 
Thursday, has aroused a quick note of sympathy all over the 
English-speaking world. ‘The mayors of several of the large 
cities of the United States immediately telegraphed to 
Ottawa, proffering their services for the relief of the distress. 
The offer was freely and gratefully accepted by the mayor 
of Ottawa, who laid before the American cities the needs of 
the Canadian communities that had been so suddenly and so 
terribly stricken. Before the beginning of the present week, 
subscription lists, under municipal auspices, had been opened 
in New York, Boston, Chicago, and other American cities for 
the relief of the Canadians. In England, too, the response 
to the cry of distress from Canada was quick and emphatic. 
The Mansion House in London opened a subscription, as did 
other public and private agencies in Great Britain. One re- 
sult of the disaster was the demonstration to Canada of the 
fact that, in spite of pending disagreements between the 
Anferican people and their northern neighbors on the subject 
of boundaries and tariff duties, the feeling between the two 
peoples is essentially a humane and brotherly one. 


rd 


Tur French Exposition of 1900 is an object of hostile 
comment upon two continents. The French government is 
endeavoring to defend itself against the charge, which is 
being freely made by some, that the preparation of the Ex- 
position buildings and grounds has been managed blunder- 
ingly; that the Exposition as a whole was opened prema- 
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turely; and that the general incapacity of the directing 
powers in the Exposition bids fair to make France the object 
of ridicule among the nations. Asif to give point to the 
arguments that are being made against the government by 
its enemies, a fatal catastrophe occurred in the Exposition 
grounds last Sunday, when an uncompleted foot-bridge col- 
lapsed, killing nine of the sight-seers in its immediate vicin- 
ity and badly injuring many more. The incident furnished 
an occasion for much ill-natured comment in the newspapers 
in France and in other countries. The French minister of 
commerce issued a statement to the public on Monday 
afternoon, disclaiming responsibility for the accident on 
behalf of the government and placing upon the municipal 
authorities the blame for the extremely unfortunate occur- 
rence.. While to a certain extent the criticism that has been 
directed against the French government for its management 
of the Exposition has been justified by existing conditions, . 
it cannot be denied that the animus of the campaign is a 
political one, and that these criticisms are designed to dis- 
credit M. Waldeck- Rousseau before the French people. 
Political and labor agitation is unusually active in Paris for 
a season like the present one, when France is trying to 
demonstrate her industrial supremacy before the world. 
There are grave fears that the politicians and the labor 
leaders have some disagreeable surprises for the French 
government, as well as for the visitors to the Paris Exposi- 
tion of 1g00. 

& 


InDICATIONS of impending commotion are to be seen in 
China. The Chinese government is evidently living in the 
expectation of a violent political eruption at an early date, 
and is making preparations, after its own peculiar method, 
to meet force with force. The organization of fanatics 
known as the “ Boxers” is proving extremely troublesome in 
North-eastern China. Here the rioters have repeatedly come 
into conflict with the imperial troops during the past half- 
score of months, and battles have taken place between the 
two forces. The disaffection is now spreading, and the 
government is evidently confronted with the possibility that. 
some day the rioters may become too numerous to be dealt 
with by the imperial forces. The Chinese statesmen realize, 
of course, that, if the existence of a state of anarchy, en- 
dangering the lives and property of foreigners, is demon- 
strated in China, it will be necessaty for the powers to com- 
bine their forces, and undertake the pacification of the 
empire. Asa matter of fact, affairs in North-eastern China 
are being watched very closely at St. Petersburg, Berlin, 
London, and Paris, with a view to some joint plan of action 
by Europe in the event of a general outbreak of violence be- 
yond the power of the empire to suppress. The Chinese 
government, employing the characteristically ineffective 
methods of tradition, is endeavoring to forestall this con- 
tingency. 

Pd 


Lorp Roszerts is slowly broadening his field of opera- 
tions in the Orange Free State. Within the week the Boers 
have been compelled to abandon Wepener, Thaba N’chu, 
and several other more or less strong points which they held 
The Boers are now fast aban- 
doning all territorities which they held in the north of the 
Free State, and are trekking northward, quickly, but in 
good order, in the general direction of Pretoria, where the 
crowning struggle between British and Boers is apparently 
destined to take place. In the meanwhile the delay of Lord 
Roberts in achieving fresh results of a definite nature in the 
field is agitating British critics. The latter point out that, 
with the power that Lord Roberts has at his disposal, he has 
done comparatively little to restore British authority in the 
disputed territories in South Africa, and that, in spite of 
their frequent trekking, the Boers are virtually the masters of 
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the military situation in South Africa. ‘To these criticisms 
the supporters of Lord Roberts, among whom is the fe7- 
sonnel of the British government, are pointing out that Lord 
Roberts and his men are operating in an extremely difficult 
country, where the soldier of the conventional type is very 
much at a disadvantage, and that the superior mounts of the 
Boers, and their better familiarity with the country which is 
serving as a battle ground, compensate them amply for their 
inferiority in numbers, The seasonal changes in the 
weather are bound to introduce another exceptional difficulty 
for the British troops, so that the prospect of an immediate 
acceleration of British movements in South Africa is not 
good. 


Brevities. 


Mr. Zangwill found in America too many prayer-books, 
but not too much praying. 


We think Zola may be right when he says that the present 
crisis is war’s death-cry. “It is war killing war, war making 
further war impossible.” 


Some “run-down” rural neighborhoods still furnish good 
material to enrich and strengthen life in the city. The sap 
is still running in the old stock. 


The Boston Globe remarks that the Christian Register 
‘‘ bids fair to be about the liveliest octogenarian in the coun- 
try something like a year from now.” 


Some one objects to the resort to music for the cure of 
disease on the ground that the influence is sensuous and not 
spiritual. But in a life rightly lived, all things serve the 
spirit. 

To avoid all confusion, “Mrs.” should have been written 
before the name of Frances A. Hackley in the report of the 
Nominating Committee of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion. Some voters failed to note the fact that a woman had 
been nominated. 


When the twentieth century is well on its way, what 
churches will be most securely fixed in the affections of the 
people, those that concern themselves most with the things of 
the spirit or those that give most attention to the transient 
events of the passing day? 


From the fresh life of the rural districts young men and 
women are still drawn to the schools, the colleges, and the 
business opportunities of the city, and now, as always, take 
their places among the best elements that enter into city life. 
Let us not croak too much about the degeneracy of rural 
life. 


The question whether one is or is not fitted to be a min- 
ister is not to be answered by offering proofs of good char- 
acter, scholarship, earnestness, and devotion. That which 
makes one a good minister, and nothing else, is always a 
peculiarity similar to that which makes one successful as 
an engineer, a statesman, or an artist. General fitness has 
nothing to do with it. 


Now and then somebody reports for the old time or the 
new that some Unitarian congregation was too squeamish to 
hear in a sermon anything so modern or so secular as the 
name of a city like Chicago or San Francisco or anything so 
trivial as a child’s doll. We make the assertion with confi- 
dence that any such passage being quoted in full would show 
other and good reasons for the protest of the hearers. 


Good advice is given in the Congregationalist concerning 
the revision of lists of church members. The apparent 
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shrinkage in the membership of some churches has been due 
to a spasm of honesty. No church has a right to publish a 
list of people who do not attend that church, who pay nothing 
for its support, or who have moved out of its neighborhood. A 
case is known to us where a shrinkage of 25 per cent. was 
caused by the attempt of a new minister to get a census of 
his actual congregation. 


Our attention is called to the fact that the report of the 
Finance Committee, read at the recent opening of the new 
building. of the Providence Public Library, contains state- 
ments showing that $364,379.78, or 45 per cent. of the total 
amount contributed by individuals, has been given by Uni- 
tarians. Although, compared with the other churches, 
Unitarian contributions for denominational extension and 
missionary work are small, even in proportion to their 
numbers, yet, taking all public enterprises together, the Uni- 
tarians are in the front rank of liberal givers. 


India Famine Fund. 


Appeals have been made to the Christian Register to open 
a fund for the relief of sufferers by famine in India. It 
seems not to be expedient to take that step as a prece- 
dent; but we are happy to say that Richard C. Humphreys, 
Esq., 272 Congress Street, Boston, will receive and forward 
any money that may be sent to him for that purpose. 
EDITOR OF THE ‘CHRISTIAN REGISTER.” 


Letters to the Editor. 


The Nominations. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 


Will you allow me through your columns to call the atten- 
tion of those entitled to vote in nominating officers for the 
American Unitarian Association to the fact that one name 
has been placed in nomination which cannot under the rules 
be voted for by any one who does not supplement the work 
of the Nominating Committee? One of the six directors to be 
elected must bea woman. The only woman nominated is from 
the Middle and Southern States. This being the case, the 
nomination of Mr. Duval is futile. Moreover, the presenta- 
tion of one name under conditions which virtually insure its 
unanimous choice is a distinction which, however merited, con- 
fers an undeserved disadvantage upon every other nominee. 
Unless some other remedy has already been devised, I would 
suggest that the title “ Mrs.” be prefixed to one of the six 
nominees of the New England States. This could not give 
the offence which any other substitution would occasion, and 
would harmonize the whole situation. Joun W. Day. 

Sr. Louts, Mo. 5 


Anniversary Hospitality. 


Zo the Editor of the Christian Register : — 

The Committee upon Hospitality, appointed by the Com- 
mittee of Arrangements for the Celebration of the Seventy- 
fifth Anniversary of the American Unitarian Association, has 
sent invitations to the churches, extending hospitality to 
ministers and their wives, and to accredited delegates com- 
ing to the anniversary meetings from a distance. 

Those who have already begun to catch the inspiration 
of the splendid programme, prepared with such admirable 
forethought and with such large appreciation of the signifi- 
cance of the occasion, long to make a wide-spread provision 
for the enjoyment of the good time coming. 
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' The spirit of hospitality is stirring in many a household ; 
and there is no doubt that. the response from the churches, 
to whom the privilege of entertainment falls, will be large 
and genuine. The ideal hospitality will not only provide 
for the freedom of guests to come and go at pleasure, but 
will also insure the perfect freedom of the host and hostess, 
so that no guest will feel that his pleasure is provided at a 
sacrifice. The joy of the meetings will be largely in the 
sharing. Simplicity of arrangements will secure that freedom 
for guest and host which is the inner secret of true hospi- 
tality. : 


For the Committee. Ciara B. BeatLey, Sec’y. 


The Fire in Ottawa. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 


The great fire did not come near our church property. 
But some of our people were hard hit. This may affect our 
contributions in a marked degree. 

What I saw during the fire in the way of helpfulness and 
sacrifice, and the generous hand now extended to us, makes 
one a more firm believer in. our Unitarian doctrine, that 
there is a great deal of good in this much-abused humanity 
of ours. ALBERT WALKLEY. 


Attacking Orthodoxy. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 


There is a matter I have long had in mind to bring to the 
consideration of the Aegisfer and its readers; and a sermon 
I heard yesterday, and even more perhaps the remarks I 
heard afterward, move me to put my thought into action. 
The sermon was excellent in many ways; but I regretted 
that the speaker, in his illustrations, used certain things 
which are in themselves dear to other denominations or by 
them are held in traditional reverence. And this is, I think, 
a line of argument not uncommon among our ministers. 
Now I write as a Unitarian, by birth, by training, and by 
the convictions formed by reason and experience of life ; and, 
as a Unitarian, I ask: Is this wise? Is it Christian? Is 
there not a touch of assumption in it?,.We believe and we 
teach that it is character, not creed,.which is of importance ; 
that it is he who dveth the will of our Father in heaven whom 
that Father loves. 

Why, then, dwell even upon what seems to us most ter- 
rible, most unlike the Father, in creeds which, after all is 
said, have, every one of them, helped men and women to 
noble lives? 

More than once or twice I have winced as I listened to 
our ministers, knowing there were those in the audience 
to whom their words would bring real pain, and wished 
fervently that they had been content to emphasize Christ’s 
teachings, as we accept them, allowing them to carry their 
own lesson, using the illustrations of which life is full, and 
with none of contrast, in the beliefs of other churches. 
We who are Unitarians do not need them, and to others 
they bring inevitable pain. Not long ago it was said to me, 


‘T never come to your church that I do not hear something: 


disagreeable about my own.” 

Some exaggeration we may hope there is in this; but, 
even so, is it wise to rouse this feeling? Shall we so best 
commend to others the faith we believe most reasonable, 
most helpful, most beautiful? Is it not a form of the very 
intolerance we condemn in others? 

There are two sides to every question, and I do not 
doubt the other will be given; but I think this, of which 
I have written, deserves the serious consideration which I 
ask for it of the Register and its readers. 

“4 A UNITARIAN. 
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Silk weed. 


Lighter than dandelion down 

Or feathers from the white moth’s wing, 
Out of the gates of bramble-town 

The silkweed goes a-gypsying. 


Too fair to fly in autumn’s rout, 
All winter in the sheath it lay ; 
But now, when spring is pushing out, 
The zephyr calls, “ Away! away!” ‘ 


Through mullein, bramble, brake, and fern, 
Up from their cradle-spring they fly, 
Beyond the boundary wall to turn 
And voyage through the friendly sky. 


Softly, as if instinct with thought, 
They float and drift, delay and turn; 

And one avoids and one is caught 
Between an oak-leaf and a fern. 


And one holds by an airy line 
The spider drew from tree to tree; 
And, if the web is light and fine, 
Tis not so light and fine as he! 


And one goes questing up the wall, 
As if to find a door, and then, 
As if he did not care at all, 
Goes over and adown the glen. 


And all in airiest fashion fare 
Adventuring, as if, indeed, 
’Twere not so grave a thing to bear 
The burden of a seed. 
— Philip Savage. 


Christians, 


BY C. F. DOLE, 


The ingenious editor of the Congregationalist, referring to 
the publication in your columns of Father Hyacinth’s state- 
ment of faith, infers that the Cristian Register must be in 
the hands of the conservatives. The difficulty with our 
friend, the editor, is that, in watching the shifting positions 
of individuals and parties, he does not-seem to notice the 
drift of the great tide which is bearing all of us together 
under new skies. It is of slight consequence whether or not 
Unitarians are little, if any, in advance of their orthodox 
neighbors ; but the rate of the motion of the religious world 
is much more noteworthy. 

Let us, for example, make it perfectly clear to ourselves, 
and to others also, in what sense we are using the Christian 
name at the close of the century. This will indicate how 
far conservative we are. In the first place, we do not dream 
of using it in any dogmatic sense. It is possible that there 
are a few old-fashioned Arians among us (if any one knows 
what that word means) who hold some metaphysical theory 
It is cer- 
tain, if such there are, that no one is interested in the discus- 
sion of such theories. A wholesome instinct relegates this 
kind of harmless speculation to the privacy of the closet. 
The great majority of us frankly hold that Jesus was a man 
and not God, nor again anything between God and man. 

This opinion does not shock our orthodox friends, as it 
would have shocked our forefathers. They do not apprehend 
any dangerous consequences for us on account of this opinion. 
How many of the more thoughtful readers of the Congrega- 
tionalist, we wonder, really think that the historical Jesus was 
infinite God? They doubtless think, as we do, that he was 
a manifestation of God. But this may be said of the noble 
men who meet at the Ecumenical Missionary Conference. 

Is not a great deal, however, said among us of “the 
leadership of Jesus”? Are not our young people learning 
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these words. Is there not everywhere a return to Jesus as 
the central figure of history? If this is true, it is worth 
while to see what the movement means. One thing is clear: 
it does not mean in any respect the sovereignty of Jesus or 
of his words. The test of sovereignty is always, Would you 
do whatever the sovereign bids? Would you accept the 
sovereign’s teachings simply because he uttered them? 
Who among us, of those who speak of “the leadership of 
Jesus,” have any such idea of Jesus’ sovereignty over the 
realm of conduct or thought? 5 

The remarkable fact is that our orthodox neighbors do not 
take Jesus as their actual sovereign any more than we do. 
Their minds are active in explaining that all the more un- 
comfortable or impracticable teachings in the Sermon on the 
Mount ought not to disturb modern Christians! Jesus’ 
cardinal idea of brotherhood need not surely stand in the 
way of vested rights. In all Evangelical churches of this 
latitude “members in good and regular standing” discard 
Jesus’ words about devils and about future punishment. If 
they ask with Mr. Sheldon, What would Jesus do? they do 
not mean, What would the actual Jesus have done? They 
mean, What would the highest and best conceivable man 
whom we to-day can imagine do if he were in our circum- 
stances? ‘This is substantially to ask, What does my own 
best self bid me do? Either form of the question brings the 
same answer. Evidently, no one to-day is intimately enough 
acquainted with the actual personality of Jesus to ‘assure us 
what he would do or say under present conditions. 

Thus there is no sovereignty of Jesus to-day over men of 
modern mind anywhere. ‘The only possible sovereignty is 
that of an ideal. It is the sovereignty of each man’s con- 
science. It is the sovereignty of enlightened love. Practi- 
cally, he who professes the leadership of Jesus possesses no 
more infallibility to be guided aright in thought or conduct 
than Dr, Francis E. Abbot or Mr. Felix Adler possesses, 
both pledged to the highest ideals of duty and truth. 

What is the harmless sense, then, in which we like to 
count ourselves as “ Christians,” or in which we help any one 
by so frequent reference to Jesus? Frankly, we are swayed 
by a sentiment. It may be shallow or it may be noble. It 
‘may be somewhat traditional or it may be profoundly ethical. 
It is like a motto, a rallying cry, or a flag. It may mean 
little or nothing. It may mean the willingness to die for 
that which the flag represents. The deeper thing — patriot- 
ism — does not need the flag. The deeper fact — religion, 
such religion, for example, as Martineau’s or as Jesus’,— does 
not need the name. 

A great name, however, to most men is an aid to the 
imagination. Shall we live the good life? What kind of 
life, men like to know. The Christian type is the type of 
one who was possessed by a great humanity, by a daring 
faith in the Eternal Goodness, by a contagious enthusiasm. 
Little as men know of Jesus’ personality, millions associate 
with his name, as with the flag of their country, their highest 
ideals and hopes. 
turies ago, led the van in the march of mankind. Asa matter 
of fact, his name has come to stand for a faith in Infinite 
Love at the heart of the world. 

While we say this, we need to make it plain that we stand 
for no moral or spiritual “imperialism.” Imperialism in 
which one man, one people, one faith, rules, and the rest 
are subjects or inferiors, is doomed everywhere to pass 
away. Ours is the religion of freemen: it is a democratic 
religion. If any insist that Christianity is a system in 
which one, however high, is master, and the others are here 
to obey, the name does not describe us. 

Surely, the churches which hold the lead in the new and 
freer advance of religious life will never burden any one by 
an exclusive name. Our church doors must be wide enough 
to admit all true-hearted men and women who worship the 
same God, obey the same laws of life, or follow the same 
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ideals. The church of the future will be the church of the 
sons of the living God. Less and less will its eyes be on 
the past: they will be on present duties and future hopes. 
More and more will men use, not one bright illustration 
only, but new illustrations and examples taken from every 
page of the history of the world. One does not need to be 
a Unitarian to prophesy this movement. Any one who 
watches the stars can see its coming. 


Black Lambs. 


AVERIC STANDISH FRANCIS. 


Vig 


It was not in a field that the gambols of these lambs were 


to be observed, but in a Sunday-school class. Their woolly 
covering was of the jacket and trousers variety, and they 
did not bleat. They giggled and wriggled and kicked each 
other’s legs, and inserted pins where no pins were required, 
and showed no interest whatever in the subject of the lesson, 
which was taken from the seventh chapter of Matthew, the 
twenty-fourth to the twenty-eighth verses. 

Later the weekly shepherdess of this little flock informed 
me that she intended to change the field of her labors at the 
earliest opportunity, and to take a class in a mission school, 
where the children were much more courteous, responsive, 
and interested in the matter in hand. Later still I fell in 
with a parent who shook her head sadly over the lack of 
“ anything that could be called religious instruction in the 
younger classes of the Unitarian Sunday-school.” ‘ 

This condition of things, we are given to understand, is 
not confined to one class in one Sunday-school; and the 
question naturally arises, Who is to blame for it? I myself 
have the comforting conviction that no one can fairly be 
blamed,— not the much-tried teacher nor the regretful parent, 
least of all the black lambs themselves. For is not the pres- 
ent state of things merely the inevitable result of the law of 
reaction? Looking back through the centuries, one seems to 
see a row of figures each pointing to the one behind and 
saying, “It really wasn’t my fault: it was his.” So we our- 
selves may point to the Puritan from whom we have “ re- 
acted,’”—the Puritan himself a reaction from preceding 
conditions,— and say, ‘‘ If he had not pushed the pendulum so 
far in one direction, it would not have carried it so far in the 


other.” 


It is soothing thus to pass along the blame to those who 
cannot “ answer back” ; but, after all, we cannot by so doing 
free ourselves from an increasing responsibility in the matter. 
“Tf ye were blind, ye would have no sin; but now ye say, 
We see, your sin remaineth.” 
cations that our sight is clearing in regard to the child’s 
need of some sort of spiritual training. This perception is 
more or less involved with the growing conviction that the 
modern child, notably the American child, in spite of 
devoted “child-study” and “child-culture,”’ in spite of kin- 
dergartens with all appliances and means to boot, is somehow 
not getting exactly what he most needs, and that the station 


‘of proud pre-eminence which he has attained is possibly one 


of questionable advantage to himself; for I am thinking only 
of the good of the child. There are, it is true, a few bold 
spirits who now and then whisper below their breaths that 
even “ grown-ups” have their rights; but this is an obscure 
subject, and does not concern me here. Indeed, I may as 
well mention, to begin with, that my sympathies are altogether 
with the “black lamb,” who has had “everything done for 
him,” and is consequently pitifully at a loss how to do any- 
thing for himself, who has been devotedly “amused,” but 
has not been taught courtesy and self-control, and who, 
therefore, when pushed out later into a world not composed 


And there are growing indi- . 
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of self-sacrificing relatives, finds himself “naked to his ene- 
mies.” 

I am not blaming the over-indulgent parent. He is again 
merely a reaction from the over-severe parent of bygone 
days. The pendulum has swung back, and, according to the 
nature of pendulums, has kept on well beyond the middle point. 
Moreover, I would rather trust to the most futile methods 
dictated by love than to the most admirable regulations 
carried out with unsympathetic sternness; but neither is it 
fair to blame the child whose character-muscles have had no 
chance to develop. It is no more his fault that he fails to 
resist the continual temptations of self-indulgence and self- 
will than it is the fault of a child that has always been 
carried that he fails to stand firmly on his own legs. And 
so, when the conscientious parent, perceiving from the 
general discomfort that “something ought to be done about 
it,” turns upon his obstreperous offspring and administers 
what he calls ‘‘a good scolding,” as if there ever were 
such a thing as a good scolding, then is my soul stirred 
within me for the wrongs of the “ black lamb.” 

Of course, all this is mere “truism,” and has been said 
again and again; but there is reason to keep on saying it 
until we realize more fully that goodness in a child is not a 
matter of conviction, but a matter of habit, that we will not 
give our children the power of self-control by merely men- 
tioning to them, while passing the butter, as it were, that their 
conduct does not meet with our approval. Blind faith in 
mere admonition, in season and out of season, is a pathetic 
fallacy indeed, a sowing of seed by the wayside where it will 
assuredly be trodden under foot, and devoured by the birds 
of the air. It is not what a child is /o/d that tells in his life : 
it is what he avns. Long before his judgment is ready to 
accept responsibility, his mind and body are ready to form 
good and bad habits. 

Ask the mother of a month-old baby whether or not this 
is true. 

Now there has as yet been discovered but one way 
in which good habits can be formed and bad habits 
avoided,— a method stated distinctly by Epictetus more than 
eighteen hundred years ago, —‘* Whatever you would make 
habitual, practise it; and that which you would not make 
habitual, do not practise it.” Few will question the excellence 
of this advice; and yet, owing to a variety of causes, there is 
in modern education a tendency to undervalue the truth 
recognized in this saying, and to restrict its application. In 
matters of physical training there is, of course, no question 
as to the value of practice, and the impossibility of 
reaching the same results by any other method. No one ex- 
pects actual strength and endurance to result from merely 
listening to even the wisest lectures on the functions of the 
muscles. The muscles must accomplish this end themselves 
through continual practice. 

In the more complicated department of mental education 
this fundamental law of training becomes obscured by other 
considerations, and is less universally recognized. For it is 
a law which turns its back upon short cuts and royal roads, 
and the complexity of modern life has brought short cuts 
and royal roads into favor. The child’s world has of late 
increased so enormously in extent, he has such an amount 
of “information ” to acquire on such a variety of subjects, 
that the value of “mere training” is necessarily less exclu- 
sively considered. Nevertheless, the most modern of edu- 
cators is ready to admit the general truth that regular 
and persistent exercise is as important for mental as for 
physical muscles; and it is only in the domain of moral and 
spiritual education that the law which declares that strength 
comes through use, and use only, seems in serious danger of 
insufficient consideration. But, surely, the muscles of the 
soul obey the same law as the muscles of the body and of 
the mind, and gain their strength, not through occasional 
admonition, but through continued practice. And, if this be 
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‘so, it is as well to look into the matter ; for natural law, when 


it is insufficiently considered, does not observe the slight, 
but goes on working with unabated cheerfulness, and leaves 
us to take the consequences. If, then, the black lamb be 
merely one of these consequences, and an avoidable conse- 
ed it may not be amiss to consider his case at greater 
ength. 


A Brace of Days. 


BY ISABEL C. BARROWS. 


Conferring together is the fashion; and sooner or later 
good fashions reach Hampton, though a little girl there was 
complaining the other day that “Hampton is the slowest 
place for style.” In addition to the regular commencement 
exercises of the anniversary season an educational conference 
has been instituted, which absorbs one afternoon and even- 
ing. The one held last week was the most important thus 
far held. A party of forty or more, conducted by Mr. Rob- 
ert C. Ogden, president of the board of trustees, went down 
from New York, and were met there by Dr. Curry of the 
Peabody and Slater Funds, and some gentlemen from the 
South, among them Dr. McIver of North Carolina and Dr. 
Booker T. Washington of Tuskegee. In the assembly there 
were officers of the army and navy, men who bore noble 
records as soldiers in the Confederate army, editors, clergy- 
men of various stripes, business men, financiers, professors, 
scholars, philanthropists, lawyers, judges, and, as Mr. Og- 
den said, “some of the most distinguished humorists in the 
land.”” Such were the men who during the brace of days 
that the conference and anniversary exercises lasted were 
seattered in the great crowd of blacks and whites who 
thronged the halls. 

Tt was an enthusiastic occasion. 
charm was never greater. Nature “did her prettiest,” as one 
of the natives put it. Robed in green and white, with only 
such added coloring as the Judas trees and wistarias con- 
tributed, it was like fairyland, especially when the day closed, 
and the peaceful waters were suffused with sunset dyes. 
The fine new residence of the treasurer, Mr. Purves, opened 
its hospitable doors to many guests; and every other home 
on the grounds was filled to its utmost, no one seeming to 
count it a sacrifice to give up a room for the stranger within 
the gates. I could tell of one such home where the apple- 
blossoms looked in at the windows, and where the matin songs 
of mocking-birds and catbirds, wrens and song-sparrows, 
floated in with the dawning light. So quiet was the orchard 
round about that a little humming-bird, after sipping nectar 
from the flowers, lit on a twig, and folded its tiny wings to 
rest,— a gentle neighbor, surely. 

All this beauty and cordiality were but the outward symbol 
of the spirit that broods over the place. Those who have 
contributed to make Hampton what it is find supreme satis- 
faction in going down there and seeing the fruit of their 
labors. If the thousands who have given to this cause during 
the past thirty-two years could all file through the grounds or 
hear the exercises of a single commencement day, they would 
be inspired to repeat their gifts; and that alone would endow 
the institution for all time. That is the pity that Dr. Fris- 
sell should have to spend so much time in the hard labor of 
collecting money to ‘pay the bills. As one stands by the 
great black block of volcanic rock that the Sandwich Islands 
sent to mark the grave of their beloved son, and reads thereon 
the simple words, “Samuel Chapman Armstrong, born in 
Hawaii, 1839, died in Hampton, 1893,” it gives a pang to 
think that fifty-four was the span of a life that might easily 
have reached its threescore years and ten but for this in- 
cessant and anxious need of collecting funds to carry on the 
school. His noble successor, under whose wise and patient 
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guidance such steady development is evident, ought to be 
saved from the danger of falling a similar victim. 

There is a striking difference in the appearance of the 
students, when one compares the present with the past. Here 
nearly a thousand —or, to be exact, 975—boys and girls 
or young men and women mingle day by day in the class- 
room, the shop, at the table, in chapel, in refined comrade- 
ship. In the earlier days they were usually unkempt, un- 
trained, ignorant when they arrived, needing instruction in 
the simplest matters and constant oversight. The standard of 
admission having been raised, they start from a higher plane 
in every respect; and with the years the atmosphere has be- 
come so surcharged with the real Hampton spirit of self- 

‘sacrifice and self-respect that it is like a different place. 
While other schools are wondering how coeducation would 
succeed, they are exemplifying here the fact that it is the only 
rational method of education. 

Said a guest to one of the teachers in my hearing: ‘“ But 
are there no flirtations? Do they not act silly with each 
other?” The teacher to whom she spoke smiled as he re- 
plied : “ Oh, they certainly do have tender feelings toward each 
other in some cases; but they are not allowed to show it 
while they are in the school. They know that nothing of 
the kind will be allowed till after graduation. A constant 
effort is made to inculcate self-respect on the part of the 
young women and self-restraint on the part of the young 
men. In the mean time they come to know each other 
well; and many, after leaving the school, marry each other, 
and lead happy lives in happy homes.” 

Another difference is seen in the command of English. 
The commencement parts are given just as written by the 
various students. This year some of the subjects were ‘‘ The 
Hampton Girl in her Field of Work,” “What the Negro 
Needs,” “The Power of an Ideal,” “‘ Neighborhood Work for 
Girls and Mothers,” ‘‘The Open Door,” and one by an 
Indian on “The Indian Missionary.” As specimens of 
English writing, they would have been a credit to any young 
people; and there are very few of the white race who could 
have delivered them so well as was done. The white boy 
literally pales before the negro in oratory. So does the 
white man. For wit and humor combined with sterling 
common sense it would be hard to find in any college a 
speech equal to that of P. W. Dawkins, a graduate from the 
school in 1886, who came back to tell his experiences. And, 
when Booker Washington spoke, of course black and white 
and red had to stand meekly by while he carried off the 
honors. If Mr. Washington had not such splendid ballast 
in his common sense, he would have been floated off in a 
balloon inflated with conceit long ago. We have all of us 
for twenty years been puffing that balloon full with our 
praise, but he seems to have a little out-of-sight valve by 
which he lets it escape. There is only enough left to keep 
him always careful to offend no one who has spoken kindly 
of him, and his innate good sense never leads him to dis- 
claim the praise. He is simply superior to it and unspoiled 
by it. It is safe, therefore, to say that he was never more 
eloquent than when he stood in his old school at Hampton, 
the brightest star in their constellation of graduates, and 
urged the present generation in every manly, straightforward, 
and honorable way to make an effort to secure the confi- 
dence, the good will, and co-operation of the white man of 
the North and of the South. 

“Tt should be the ambition of every member of the race,” 
said he, “to make himself the most useful and indispensable 
man in his community. Usefulness will constitute our great- 
est strength and most potent protection. No race that pos- 
sesses real worth in skill, intelligence, and character, can be 
held back. We may be inconvenienced, but never de- 
feated.” , 

The practical outcome of the Hampton meetings this year 
was the appointment of a committee, consisting of four South- 
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ern men (including Mr. Washington), and Mr. R. C. Ogden, 
of New York, to select forty others who are to make a scien- 
tific study of the conditions of education in the South, and to 
report the same for the benefit of educators and of the public. 


The Springtime Story. 


As little children gather round their mother, 
And beg her a familiar tale to tell, 

One that is dearer far than any other, 
Because so often heard, and known so well ; 


And as they watch her, prompting should she falter, 
And any variation quickly see, 

And cry, ‘Don’t tell it so, don’t change and alter: 
We want it just the way it used to be,” 


So do we come to thee, O Nature,— Mother,— 
And never tire of listening to thy tales. 

Tell us thy springtime story now,— no other,— 
That hath a wondrous charm, which never fails. 


Tell it with all the old-time strength and glory, 
Fill it with many a happy song and shout. 

Don’t miss one bird or blossom in the story, 
Don’t leave one daffodil or daisy out. 


Tell us each shade in all the tree's soft greening, 
Don’t skip one blade of grass, one bee, one wren,— 
Each little thing has grown so full of meaning 
In the dear story we would hear again. 


O Mother Nature, thou art old and hoary, 
And wonderful and strange things thou canst tell ; 
But we, like children, love the springtime story, 
And think it best because we know it well. . 
— Bessie Chandler. 


A Mother’s Grief. 


. . . With all her passionate desire to see one of her boys in 
what she considered the service of God, there was never on 
my mother’s. part the least pressure in that direction; no 
suggestion that the sacrifices she was making demanded any 
measure of deviation from our views as to the future. 

It was her hope that one of us would feel as she did; but 
she cheerfully resigned the hope, as son after son turned 
the other way. A brother born three years before me, and 
who was taken from her before my birth, was, perhaps, in 
her mind, the fulfilment of her dedication; for he was, 
actording to the accounts of friends of the family, a child 
of extraordinary intelligence, and she felt that God had 
taken him from her. In one of those moments of confidence 
in the years when I had become a counsellor to her, I re- 
member her telling me of this boy (known as /7#/e William 
to distinguish him from me), and the sufferings she endured 
through her doubts lest he should have lived long enough 
to sin, and had not repented; for her dreary creed taught 
that the rigors of eternal damnation rested on every one 
who had not repented of each individual sin, and that adult 
baptism was the only assurance of redemption. 

All the rest of her children had professed religion and re- 
ceived baptism according to the rites of the Baptist Church, 
but little William left in her mother’s heart the sting of un- 
certainty. Had he lived long enough to transgress the law 
and not repented? This. was to her an ever-present ques- 
tion of terrible import. Years rolled by without weakening 
this torture of apprehension that this little lamb of all her 
flock might be expiating the sin of Adam in the flames of 
eternity, a perpetual babyhood of woe. The depth of the 
misery this haunting fear inflicted on her can only be 
imagined by one who knew the passionate intensity of her 
love for her children,— a love which she feared to be sinful, 
but could not abate. Finally, one night, as she lay perplex- 
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ing her soul with this and other problems of sin and right- 
eousness, she saw standing near her bed her lost child, not, 
as she had supposed him to be, a baby for eternity, but 
apparently a youth of sixteen, regarding her silently, but 
with an expression of such radiant happiness in his face that 
the shadow passed from her soul forever, She needed no 
longer to be told that he was among the blessed. She told 
me this one day, timidly, as something she had never dared 
tell the older children lest they should think her supersti- 
tious, or perhaps dissipate her consolation by the assurance 
that she had dreamed.— Autobiography of W. F. Stillman, in 
Atlantic Monthly. 


The Puritan Theocracy. 


In judging the Puritan Commonwealth, as we see it dis- 
appear once and for all, let us be just; let us employ the 
historic sense. The bold but futile effort to found a the- 
ocracy in New England was not an act apart from the evo- 
lution of history. The Reformation shows us the origin 
of this practical attempt to fulfil what noble minds had 
reasoned out or dreamed about in the Old World. How 
difficult it was to keep the colony homogeneous is shown by 
the fact that just before the loss of the charter, and with 
great rapidity soon after, churches of all denominations 
arose. ‘The first Baptist church in Boston was built in 1680. 
The Quakers had a regular recognized place of worship in 
1677, and they built the first brick meeting-house in the city 
in 1697. The Episcopacy founded its second church in 


1723; and it stands to-day at the North End of Boston, 


known as Christ Church, one of the cherished historic 
structures of the city. The Presbyterians began public 
worship in 1727. 

These facts and dates throw strong side-lights upon the 
principle so often stated, that the Puritan unity was chiefly 
one of spirit and aim. Views on detailed matters at any 
given period were very divergent. In estimating the repul- 
sive and the attractive features of those times, we must 
grant this explanatory truth, that in the eyes of a true 
member of the theocracy nothing was greater or grander 


~ than his own loyal support of both Church and State. It 


is not alone in casuistry that people believe the ends justify 
the means; but actual life, where great matters are at stake, 
reveals this conviction still more. 

The glory of God was everything: the ethical passion 
that went with it had in one sense a secondary importance. 
It seemed to the Puritans, guided by their great statute book, 
the Old Testament, quite justifiable to sacrifice individual 
rights here and there, to punish severely, to strain justice 
a little for the sake of the ultimate end. Besides, it was 
impossible for such men as Endicott, Stoughton, Cotton 
Mather, and John Wilson to regard those outside the pale of 
the church as worthy of full consideration. It must not be 
forgotten that their age had not risen to the humanitarian 
ideas which are now the common stock of school and 
society, which predicate rights and values for man as man, 
and not by the scale of theological estimates. 

In conclusion, what did this period contribute to the 
eighteenth century? It planted the seeds of the Revolution 
of 1776; it broke the chrysalis of the theocratic colony, and 
lifted its life into a larger scope ; it unloosed the hands of the 
clergy from civil affairs; it proclaimed afresh liberty of con- 
science and worship, not simply for the Calvinistie Puritan, 
but for all faiths; it enlarged the geographical area by the 
union of colonies under the new charter, mingling influences 
which tended to broaden the New England character; it 
showed a sturdy resistance to the encroachments of the 
crown. All in all, the Puritan Commonwealth elicits our 
admiration ; yet at the same time we are grateful that in the 
sure order of evolution the theocracy went down. Better 
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things were on the threshold. It presents to us through 
many of its characters a romance of heroism not surpassed 
in pages of past history; the material lies there, as Rufus 
Choate long ago pointed out, for fascinating tales and mag- 
nificent poems; mid-day light and midnight gloom confront 
each other in the shifting phases of these fifty years. 

The annals of the Massachusetts theocracy are closed ; 
but what that splendid effort stood for in reality, unknown 
in great part to the participants, is being revealed more and 
more to us, their descendants. While we cannot adopt the 


_peculiarities of that past time, we live and move and have 


our being in the same spirit of liberty, the same devotion to 
high principle, the same effort to perfect a true common- 
wealth, which animated our forefathers.— Zhe Culmination 
of the Puritan Theocracy, by Edward A. FHlorton, 


Breathing. 


BY MARY J. WOODWARD-WETHERBEE. 


I used to wonder in my young days whether the great airy 
chamber above and around mé was an empty space, or, if 
not, what might be its uses. 

I saw those whom I had delighted in breathe faintly and 
expire, and they told me this was death. I had not then 
been out of a bright, cold morning, and, taking deeply into 
my lungs the clear ozone of the atmosphere, discovered the 
great secret that in such breathing are life and movement and 
being. Now I know that to breathe in from the mysterious 
fulness of the great vaulted space outside of me and above 
is the getting or appropriating of life and energy and thought 
and joy, and that to exhale is to give out; that it is, in a cer- 
tain measure, a ceasing to be, and that this process of breath- 
ing is for all living creatures, even to the tiniest insect on the 
wing, a process of life. 

I have seen the one I loved look up smiling, as if she saw 
dear ones that I could not see,and in the twinkling of an 
eye, with one expiring breath, pass from the living to the land 
of shades; and I recalled Longfellow’s lines,— 


“This life of mortal breath 
Is but a suburb of the life Elysian, 
Whose portal we call Death.” 


Is, then, this great void, this breathing chamber, “the well 
of life, of which, if a man drink, he shall live forever”? I was 
once placed under the influence of anesthetics; and I re- 
member that, after all sensations had been deadened for the 
time being, I, the living Zgo, seemed to have risen into this 
upper chamber of air,— this vestibule of the land of spirits,— 
and that I seemed to look down upon the body or fleshly part 
of me, and I seemed to say: “ How like children are all these 
learned doctors! For wisdom one must come up higher; 
and when, after the oblivion, I returned to consciousness of 
my surroundings, I seemed to have descended from a higher 
plane of existence, and I asked myself, What is this breath- 
ing process — so unremittent from birth to death — but the in- 
drawing of life from the Infinite Life,— the breath of his mouth 
by whom the heavens and the earth were finished and all the 
host of them ? 

When the scientist says that breathing is a chemical 
process by which the oxygen of the air unites with the 
carbon of the body to liberate heat, to burn the waste of the 
body, to revitalize it, he gives the truth but in part; for he 
does not explain what this life-giving oxygen is. We use 
electricity as a propelling power, as an illuminating and 
medicinal agency whose inexhaustible energy seems only 
waiting for us to learn to appropriate and control. Yet wedo 
not know what it is. We use it only with the greatest care ; 
for, while it is life-giving, it is also the destroyer of life. So, 
while I do not know what oxygen is, though without it I 
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must die, nor what electricity is, though it is life and health 
to me, I discover this truth: that ‘all things,” as Marcus 
Aurelius says, “ are implicated with one another, that no one 
thing is disconnected from any other thing, and that the 
bond is holy; for there is one universe made up of all 
things, and one God who pervades all things, and one sub- 
stance and one law and one truth.” 

What matters it, then, if I cannot explain, if only I have 
come to understand this one thing,— ‘that from Thee, the 
One, the Universal, are all things, that in Thee are all 
things, and to Thee all things return”? ‘Come, then, from 
the four winds,.O Breath,” O Life, O Spirit, by whatever 
name I may call Thee, and let me be “as an A¢olian lyre, 
moved by Thy motion to ever-changing melody,”— such 
melody as comes from the good man’s life, who makes 
his own happiness, his own interests, conform to the interest 
of the whole. For what is not good for the individual soul is 
not good for the many. Nature and God, man and mind, 
soul and the personal self, I know not how to separate the 
one from the other. 

Participating in the Universal Intelligence, being parts as 
we are of the same Divinity, let me find my happiness in 
working for the good of the whole. Let the fire of my own 
heart bring light and warmth to others. 


Young Minister, go West! 


My dear Young Friend,—I have received your letter, in 
which you ask my opinion in regard to the advisability of 
your seeking a Western settlement, when you leave the 
theological school next spring; and I hasten to reply. 

You write that you would be able to start on a moderate 
-salary because there seems to be no immediate danger of 
your being “entangled in the snare of matrimony.” My 
good wife, who sends her regards, ventures to remark that, 
as you grow older, you may change your opinion that mat- 
rimony is a snare to the minister. Yet, as so many of the 
Western salaries are hardly large enough for housekeeping, 
I would advise you, if you conclude to come West, to take a 
solemn vow of celibacy for five years. But I am not so 
bigoted as to object to your taking this vow in the orthodox 
fashion, with a mental reservation to the effect that, if in a 
shorter time the right young lady and a fifty per cent. in- 
crease in congregation and salary should simultaneously ap- 
pear, you would not disregard such a plain indication of the 
will of Providence. 

You desire that I should indicate some of the differences 
between the Eastern and the Western churches. No state- 
ment would wholly cover the field; but, in general, I think 
that most of our Western churches, because of their compara- 
tively new and unorganized condition, require more work 
of their minister than the churches in the East. I have 
heard it said that a man of moderate ability, of leisurely 
habits, and of a retiring disposition, could find many parishes 
in the East where he would have a comfortable salary, 
promptly paid, and pastoral duties pleasantly limited to 
one sermon a week and an occasional pastoral call. I have 
had some doubts of the correctness of this picture, yet I hope 
it is accurate; for, as I grow old, I feel the need of such a 
comfortable parish, and know that I could not find such in 
the West. For out here, with some exceptions, our churches 
pay a living wage rather than a portly salary. This wage is 
paid promptly enough, provided the treasurer was not too 
busy to collect subscriptions, or the rain did not interfere 
with the profits of the last church supper, or failure did not 
overtake the selling of tickets for an entertainment. But, if 
any one of these not unusual incidents did occur, the minister 
must be prepared to devise new ways of raising money or 
learn to go without. For here there is no such thing as a 
leisurely clerical life. The Western minister must be con- 
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stantly “up and doing, with a heart for any fate.” About a 
year ago, when the annual agricultural fair had enticed the 
country people into town, I met a dignified brother minister 
parading the streets, ringing a large bell, and announcing in 
loud, persuasive tones that his church was prepared to feed 
the multitude, if not exactly “without money and without 
price,” yet at rates much lower than any secular lunch 
counter could offer. Now I do not say that you will be com- 
pelled to imitate this enterprising example if you come West. 
But, in order to be prepared, I advise you to read what Walt 
Whitman says about the joy of knowing how to use “the 
hammer, the saw (rip, cross-cut, and wood-saw), the coal- 
shovel, the church-broom, the dust-brush, the paint-brush” 
(I quote from memory, and so perhaps inaccurately) ; and, un- 
less you are willing “to take a hand at them yourself,” I 
would advise you not to come West, at least to such a strug- 
gling church as a young man is privileged to minister to. Not 
that I would discourage you by leading you to think that 
such experience has no educational or homiletical value. I 
have a young clerical friend who never knew the difference 
between a rip and cross-cut saw or how correctly to drive a 
nail or how to mix paint until he was invited to help build 
up a Western church; and, though my friend would not like 
to have his experience generally known for fear that his cleri- 
cal reputation might be impaired in the conservative East, 
where the weight of tradition is against a self-respecting parson 
attending to such undignified ecclesiastical details, yet he 
privately confesses that he does not think his varied experi- 
ence has weakened either his character or his sermons. 

You will be more respected in the West, then, if. you are 
willing to do whatever kind of church work comes your way. 
Moreover, you will have to give more attention to the regular 
departments of church work than would generally be the 
case in the East. I recently heard the members of a neigh- 
boring church complain that their minister, who came from 
an old Eastern church, expected them to do everything he 
suggested without his help. This minister overlooked the 
fact that in a church only ten or fifteen years old the com- 
mittees are not so well organized or so familiar with church 
work that they can get along without constant supervision by 
the minister. He will have to see that the trustees are 
prompt to raise money for current expenses. He will have 
to devise such an attractive programme for that liberal sub- 
stitute for the prayer-meeting, the literary society, as shall 
make its influence felt throughout the town. He will have 
to organize and interest the young people. From time to 
time he will have to suggest tactfully that there are no 
fundamental reasons why a church should not have a close 
organization or a religious bond of union or a simple ser- 
vice for the admission of: members. Probably he will also 
have to teach most of his people, even in a church that has, 
lived a decade, that Unitarianism has a praiseworthy past, 
that it is a religion with ‘a history, that it has present mis- 
sionary organizations well deserving of generous support. 
In this work of organizing and directing the life of the 
church the minister counts for more in the West than in 
those Eastern churches whose life has already been largely 
determined by the past. 

Moreover, in the West you would have this advantage: that 
the people are quicker to carry out your plans than in the 
East. Persistent work, careful plans, and the preaching of 
live truths will accomplish more in two years here than in 
double that time in the Eastern churches; for our people 
have but*little regard for tradition and but few objections to 
innovations. While I have heard of old churches so set in 
their ways that a minister would not dare make such a 
simple change in the service as to add the amens to the 
hymns, some of our churches here would not offer strenuous 
objection if the minister should oppose ancient customs to 
the extent of having the amens precede the hymns, Indeed, 
they might even be pleased with such independence and 
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originality. So this freedom from tradition and this willing- 
ness to try experiments, while it makes it easier for the 
minister to lead, also increases greatly his responsibility ; for 
it gives him not only the power quickly to revive a dying 
church, but also power to kill a successful church by foolish 
experiments. The responsibility for professional success or 
failure will rest more directly upon you in the West than in 
the East. Asa rule, if you succeed in our newer churches, 
most of the credit belongs to you personally. If you fail, the 
blame likewise falls chiefly upon youalone. So, if I thought 
that you were at all impulsive or erratic, I should discourage 
you from coming West. But, since I know you to be pos- 
sessed of strong common sense (one of the greatest gifts of 
God) and a desire to work, I should think you would like to 
assume the labors and the risks of a Western parish because 
of the more valuable experience and the better chance to 
build up a reputation which you gain here. ~ 

But the extra work which will be required of you in the 
West will not be confined to raising money, attending to 
details, and constantly overlooking the work of the different 
church societies. Much will also be expected of you in the 
way of preaching. For out here men and women go to 
church not from habit or a sense of duty, but because the 
minister interests them. There are no family pews to be 
filled each Sunday out of respect to, one’s great-grand- 
parents. There are no traditions which make it scarcely 
respectable not to attend church. The wife, who pleasantly 


_ explains that her husband was kept away from church this 


morning because the fishing was so good, seems to have not 
the slightest idea that there are ecclesiastical circles in which 
such an excuse would be deemed insufficient. Some of the 
men are even bold enough to come Saturday afternoon and 
borrow the minister’s favorite fishing-rod, with the remark 
that he will have no immediate use for it, and they will return 
it early Monday morning. It is true that sometimes they 
seem to feel that such acts are rather improper; but they 
soon comfort themselves by the reflection that, if they be 
sins, they are of that trifling kind which can be. atoned for 
by giving the clergyman a fair share of the fish. While this 
lack of a strong public sentiment in favor of church-going 
makes it more difficult to hold a congregation, it makes 
preaching more interesting. You feel that on Sundays the 
people are in their seats, not because custom demands it, 
but because they feel that you have something to say. 
Since it is difficult to hold them from Sunday to Sunday, you 
are always stimulated-to do your best. Some would think 
this a hardship; but I think it is an advantage to a young 
man. For you are going into the. ministry, I suppose, 
because you have something to say. Then why object 
if the congregation expect you to say something? For 
myself I should prefer to preach to a congregation which 
holds one sharply to the pulpit work, as long as it is as 
quick to praise any sincere, helpful sermon as it is to blame 
careless and dull writing. And your Western church mem- 
bers will make up for their frequent absence from the service 
by their readiness to appreciate careful and serious pulpit 
work. 

Some persons, overlooking the more interesting character 
of church work in the West, have spoken as though any 
minister who had to go far from Boston made a sacrifice 
worthy to be compared to those of the early Christian 
martyrs. But, while we have different discouragements out 
here, they are no worse than those experienced in the East. 
It has been reported that the young men about Boston have 
often been dismayed at their club meetings by hearing the 
older men, who were settled over rich and sedate parishes, 
groan over the religious outlook. But we rarely hear such 
groans out here, even from clergymen who are fighting 
against heavy odds. Somehow they seem to be more cheer- 
ful, surrounded by difficulties, than their Eastern brethren 
are in the midst of luxurious ease, which almost leads one 
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to agree with that distinguished Unitarian brother who 
inclines to. the doctrine that evil is the only good thing ever 
given by God to men. And, surely, the stimulus to hard 
work which the West gives should benefit rather than harm 
the minister who is of the right sort. For no profession 
is so unfit to be entered in a half-hearted way as the ministry. 
You might as well plunge in all over at the start as to spend 
years wading only ankle-deep in the warm shoal water of 
some sleepy parish. It is true that you will run some risk 
of being drowned early in your career. But, if you be unfit 
for what on all sides is admitted to be a most difficult 
profession, then is it not “better to find it out at once, while 
you are young and can change, than to wait to be shoved 
out, helpless, in middle life? Moreover, do not forget that 
what we need here is not unusual clerical. ability, but a 
willingness to work, a determination to stick to your church 
until you can turn it over to your successor in a better con- 
dition than you received it, and sincere, straightforward, 
practical preaching ; and these qualities, I feel sure, you and 
most earnest theological students possess. : 

I hope that you will come out. Any loss in salary will 
be paid back to you ten times over by the training you will 
receive, to say nothing of the satisfaction of doing your 
share of building up our denomination. Near us is a 
society with good prospects, in a growing city, has a well 
located church, pays from nine to ten hundred. Let me 
write to them, and suggest your name? 

Yours affectionately, 
“ Rey. MrippLEe WEsT. 


The Stone was Rolled Away. 


A friend writes, “JT venture to call your attention to the 
enclosed. extract, thinking that it may be of interest to the 
readers of the Register” : — 


We went to visit one of the many communities which exist 
in and around Jerusalem. Going out by the Damascus gate, 
we came to a great excavation known as the Tombs of the 
Kings. Descending a broad flight of steps, which led to a 
black pool of water, we turned to the left, and, passing under 
a beautifully sculptured lintel, we.saw the entrance to the 
tombs, which was so low that a man had to stoop on hands 
and knees before going in, after which he found himself in a 
spacious chamber, hewn out of the solid rock. But what 
struck me as most curious and explanatory was the stone 
which covered the low mouth of this gigantic tomb. It was 
shaped like a huge grindstone, perfectly round and, perhaps, 
six inches thick. This circular granite disc ran backward 
and forward in a niche cut for its reception. Its runway was 
so smooth, and the stone itself so perfectly rounded that a 
man of moderate strength could roll it backward and 
forward, closing the entrance to the tomb or leaving it 
open at will. When I was a boy at Sunday-school, and read 
of the rolling away of the stone from the Saviour’s tomb, I 
imagined, as probably most other people have done, that the 
stone was a huge bowlder which stopped the entrance to a 
cave. Here, however, was a true explanation; and at once 
the text became illumined in my mind in a way it had never 
been before.— Robert Barr, in “* The Unchanging East.” 


Read the two great commandments in which our Founder 
said all his religion consisted; read the thirteenth chapter 
of the First Epistle to the Corinthians, in which Saint Paul 
declares that, compared with charity or philanthropy, the 
perceptions of theoretical truth, all manifestations of theo- 
retical zeal, are as nothing. We thus show in each of these 
original conceptions of Christianity the moral elements of 
religion outweigh all others.— Dean Stanéey, 
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BY P. L. WHITE. 


O poet, sage, philosopher, and friend, 

To whom our souls in highest homage bend, 
Thy life was one continual noble song, 

To raise mankind and ever right the wrong. 
Thy pen, with touch of sweetest, magic pow’r, 
Charmed and encouraged, soothed each passing hour 
With strains of wisdom, holy, rev’rent, high. 
Such are immortal, for they cannot die. \ 
No dirge we chant. A rounded life like thine 
Ts meet for gratitude, for love divine; 

And this we bring (our deeper thoughts unsaid), 
To crown our much revered, immortal dead. 


Unitarianism in India, 


For several years past reports of a Unita- 
rian movement in the Khasi Hills, India, 
have from time to time appeared in the col- 
umns of the Unitarian and the Christian Reg- 
ister. The movement was started in 1887 by 
Mr. Hajom Kissor Singh, and is an un- 
looked for outcome of the work of Rev. 
Charles H. A. Dall, for nearly thirty years 
previous to his death, in 1886, the mission- 
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ary of the American Unitarian Association 
in Calcutta. A stray volume of Dr. Chan- 
ning’s works and tracts, sent out by Mr. 
Dall, fell into the hands of Mr. Kissor 
Singh, and led him to begin holding occa- 
sional religious services in his house at 
Jowai. After a time he was joined by the 
late U Heh Pohlong of Nongtalang, and both 
labored together to spread the liberal faith. 
Soon a small congregation was formed at 
Nongtalang. Mrs. Tomkins, who was in 
charge of the Unitarian Mission in Calcutta 
after the death of Mr. Dall, sent Mr. Singh 
some copies of the Unitarian, then edited by 
Rev. J. T. Sunderland. Mr. Singh wrote to 
Mr. Sunderland for help. He was given 
much encouragement, and supplied with Uni- 
tarian literature. Through Mr. Sunderland’s 
efforts the Women’s National Alliance sup- 
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plied funds for the support of a preacher, 
who began work in Nongtalang in May, 1892. 
Mr. Sunderland was enabled later, by the 
generosity of Miss Helen N, Bates and some 
friends of Waterville, Me., to print an edi- 
tion of five hundred copies of the ‘‘ First 
Khasi Hymn-book.’? i 

In August, 1893, a Unitarian congregation 
and a day-school were organized at Jowai. 
In November of the same year the care and 
support of the Khasi Hills Mission was 
transferred by the American Unitarians to 
the British and Foreign Unitarian Associa- 
tion. Several Khasi tracts were printed 
with funds supplied by Miss Emily Sharpe 
of London. In 1896, as a result of the visit 
of Rev. J. T. Sunderland to India as the 
official representative of the British and For- 
eign Unitarian Association, a Unitarian 
Union was formally organized; and Mr. U 
David Edwards, then a lay preacher, was 
ordained as a Unitarian minister, and ap- 
pointed marriage registrar. 

There are now three churches, at Jowai, 
Nongtalang, and Raliang, and mission centres 
at Shillang and Laitlyngkot, with a total 
membership of about two hundred persons. 
The mission establishment consists of a su- 
perintendent and three preachers, supported 
by the British and Foreign Unitarian Associ- 
ation, and a day-school at Jowai, with two 
paid teachers, who are aided out of the grant 
made by that Association. 

The people of the Khasi Hills are still in 
a very low state of civilization. They have 
little education, and no conception of spirit- 
ual communion with God. Although they 
acknowledge one Supreme Being, their relig- 
ious practices consist chiefly in offering sac- 
rifices to the gods and spirits of tradition 
for the sake of gaining worldly prosperity. 
That the prevailing form of Christianity 
preached in the Khasi Hills, as in other 
parts of India, is not suited to lift up the 
people, has been clearly shown by Mr. Sunder- 
land in his article, ‘‘Christian Missions in 
India,’’ in the Wew World for March, 1898. 
The Unitarian faith is believed by the 
workers in the Khasi Hills to be that best 
suited to the monotheistic ideas of their 
people, and calculated to raise their moral 
and religious,conceptions. In order to make 
the work self-supporting, an earnest appeal 
has been issued to friends of the liberal 
cause in England and America to establish 
a permanent mission fund, whose object 
shall be to disseminate ‘‘the religion of 
love and worship of the one true God and 
the love and service of man’’ among these 
far-away children of the one Father. 

That there is much in the larger and older 
Brahmo-Somaj that is akin to this Unitarian 
movement must be clear to every reader of 
Mr. Mozoomdar’s writings. Somaj means 
society; Brahmo, a worshipper of God. 
This liberal religious movement in India was 
begun nearly seventy years ago, under the 
leadership and inspiration of Ram Mohun 
Roy. It was a movement out of the limita- 
tions of Hinduism toward universal religion. 
Its leader, like the remarkable men who have 
followed him, recognized the good in all sys- 
tems of faith, but did not wish to be bound 
by the traditions or limitations of any. The 
movement was ethical and reformatory, as 
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well as religious. It was directed against the 
caste system, against the evils of early mar- 
riage and the burning of widows; and it 
sought the emancipation of women from the 
seclusion, darkness, and ignorance of tradi- 
tional Orientalism. 

The theology of the Brahmo-Somaj is of 
the simplest kind. It retains the basis of 
theism with the universal doctrine of the 
Fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of 
men. But on this basis affirmative ideas 
about God, the soul, creation, accountability, 
sin, judgment, revelation, incarnation, prayer, 
ritual, spiritual life, church organization, re- 
ligious authority, and similar important mat- 
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ters are still in the course of formation. 
‘We take no discredit to ourselves,’’ says 
Mr. Mozoomdar, ‘‘that our movement is 
fluent and formative. While other systems 
are breaking down, the Theistic Church is 
slowly building up. In this building up, 
our work is indebted to all religions, but to 
none other so much as to Christianity. ’’ 

In this, and also in the attitude of the mem- 
bers of this ‘‘society of worshippers of God’’ 
toward Jesus, making him “the centre and 
rallying-point of their spiritual experience, 
the standard of their love to God and man, 
we recognize their close affinity with the 
progressive religious belief of our own coun-| 
try, which, under the Unitarian and other 


names, is causing ‘‘the thoughts of men’’ to 


‘‘widen with the process of the suns,’’ and 
making them loyal to ever higher conceptions 
of life and love and duty. 


Protap Chunder Mozoomdar. 


After an absence from America of some six 
years, Mr. Mozoomdar’s return as a delegate 
to the seventy fifth anniversary of the Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association from the Brahmo- 
Somaj of India will be eagerly awaited by 
his friends in this country. The account of 
his life which follows is taken from a bio- 
graphical sketch by Rev. S. J. Barrows, in 
the introduction to his latest book, ‘*Heart- 
beats. ’’ 

Mr. Mozoomdar’s life has not been exter- 
nally eventful, rather that of a thinker and a 
reformer than that of an organizer and a man 


a 
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His education began at the village school, 
~ where he was prompt at his lessons. But 


difficulty. Later his progress was more sat- 
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India before the Lowell Institute. He has 
preached in many Boston pulpits, also in 
Appleton Chapel of Harvard University, and 
has given public addresses in other cities. 

Mr. Mozoomdar has a home in Calcutta, 
and also one at Kurseong, in the Himalayas, 
about twenty-four hours’ distant by rail and 
five thousand feet above sea-level. Here, in 
communion with the Spirit in nature and in 
man, he spends six and sometimes eight 
months of every year. Here the greater part 
of his three books above mentioned were 
written. As he has never received a salary 
from the Brahmo-Somaj, his work has often 
been pursued under circumstances of physical 
privation and need; but all these experiences, 
as nearly every other event or condition of 
his life, have been turned into spiritual profit 
and edification. 


eral of our American cities this spring. Last 
week in Boston he was one of the speakers 
before the Liberal Congress of Religion. 
During Anniversary Week Mr. Pal will speak 
at the meeting of the Unitarian Temperance 
Society on Monday afternoon and at other 
meetings. Though less widely known than 
his distinguished fellow-countryman, he will 
be heard with much interest and pleasure. 


of affairs. He was born in October, 1840, 
in a village called Bansbaria, twenty-four 
miles from Calcutta. The name ‘‘Protap’’ 
means ‘‘strength,’’ ‘‘Chunder,’’ ‘‘the moon”? ; 
while ‘‘Mozoomdar’’ is the family name. 


more important to him than these were the 
influences of father and mother, to which he 
bears grateful testimony. The former died 
when his son was nine years old, the latter 
when he was eighteen. Mr. Mozoomdar 
spent about a year at the Hughly College. 
When his family removed to Calcutta, he 
entered Hare School, and soon afterward the 
Hindu College. He found his schoolmasters, 
with one exception, a ‘‘frightful, unsympa- 
thetic race’’; and he learned English with 
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Books Approved. 


Books approved by the Ladies’ Commis- 
sion since December, 1899. 


Under the Cactus Flag. A Story of Life in 
Mexico. By Nora Archibald Smith. Boston 
and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
Illustrated. pp. 281. $1.25. A story of a : 
young teacher’s life in Mexico. Specially 
suited to girls over fourteen. 

The Bee People. By Margaret Warner Mor- 
ley. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. Illus- 
trated. pp. 177. $1.25. A thoroughly in- 
teresting account of the lives of the bees. 
For readers under nine. 

Jean’s Opportunity. By Howe Benning. 
Philadelphia: The Union Press. pp. 339. 
$1.25. A modem philanthropic story of a 
rich girl who makes a home for the sick and 
needy.. Excellent lessons. For readers over 
fourteen. 

Our Insect Friends and Foes: How to collect, 
preserve, and study them. By Belle S. Cragin, 
A.M. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Il- 
lustrated. pp. 377. $1.75 A most interest- 
ing book, and valuable for reference. For 
readers over ten. 

First Book of Birds. By Olive Thorne 
Miller. Boston and New York: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. Illustrated. pp. 149. $1. A 
very clear and. interesting account of our 
common birds. For children between nine 
and fourteen. Beautifully illustrated with 
colored plates. Specially approved. 

The Queen's Twin, aud Other Stories. By 
Sarah Ome Jewett. Boston and New York: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. pp. 232. $1. 25. 
Eight stories of New England life, filled with 
the love of nature and one’s fellow-men. 
For readers over sixteen. 

. History of the World; Earliest Peoples. By 
Zenaide A. Ragozin. New York: William 
Beverley Harrison. Illustrated. pp. 108. 
60 cents net. A clear and simple account of 
prehistoric man and of the earliest times. - 
For children over twelve. 

A Young Savage. By Barbara Yechton. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. pp. 311. 
$1.50. An interesting book, with many ex- 
cellent lessons and good influences all through 
the book, in spite of poor literary style. 

The Gam. Being a Group of Whaling 
Stories. By Capt. Charles Henry Robbins. 
Boston: A. J. Ochs & Co. Illustrated. pp. 
238. $1.50. An instructive and entertaining 
collection of whale stories. - 

Square Pegs. By Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney. 
Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & 
iS ——— 


isfactory. Two years in the Presidency Col- 
lege, where the student was a favorite with 
all the professors except the mathematical 
one, finished his academical course. 

Reflecting upon his earlier career, he. at- 
tributes more to personal influences in the 
forming of his mind than to books. Two 
men have powerfully influenced his destiny, 
—one, his cousin and devoted friend, Keshub 
Chunder Sen, the other, Devendra Nath Ta- 
gore, one of the patriarchs of the Brahmo- 
Somaj. At eighteen years, following the 
custom of his country, Mr. Mozoomdar was 
married, his wife being only eleven. He 
has left on record his disapproval of child- 
marriages in general, but his own experience 
has been a most happy one. 

He first formally identified himself with 
the Brahmo-Somaj by signing the covenant 
in 1859. The movement was then in a tran- 
sition state, and its development out of the 
Hinduism in which it was still partially sub- 
merged was much hastened by the influence 
which Mr. Mozoomdar and Keshub Chunder 
Sen exercised over it. Acceptance of the 
principles of the Brahmo-Somaj brought thé 
young convert-and his wife into conflict with 
their guardians, who passed sentence of ex- 
communication upon them. For a time the 
husband found employment in a bank; but 
this proved uncongenial, and in 1870 he ac- 
cepted the editorship of the /wdian Mirror, 
to which he had been a frequent contributor. 

When about twenty-five years of age Mr. 
Mozoomdar began preaching, in the vernacu- 
lar, in Bengali, and also in Hindoostanee. 
Some five years later he made his first ad- 
dresses in English, for the acquiring of 
which his practice in writing on the Mirror 
was of great value. In 1874 he made his 
first visit to England, leaving India in March 
and returning in December. In 1883 he re- 
visited England, and then extended his jour- 
ney to America. The memory of his coming 
and of the enthusiasm he awakened are still 
fresh in the minds of many. On this visit 
he completed the manuscript of his ‘‘ Oriental 
Christ,’’ published in 1883. Mr. Mozoom- 
dar's other best-known works are ‘‘The Spirit 
of God’’ and ‘‘Heart-beats,’’—a volume of 
devotional utterances. 

He came again to this country in 1893, 
to attend the meeting of the Parliament of 
Religions, where he read a paper on ‘‘The 
World’s Religious Debt to Asia.’’ In Bos- 
ton he was invited to deliver four lectures on 


Bipin Chandra Pal. 


Another representative of the Brahmo- 
Somaj, who comes to Boston in May to attend 
the anniversary meetings, is Mr. Bipin 
Chandra Pal. He was born in 1858 in the 
district of Sythet, Assam, his parents being 
of the second caste in Bengal. Religious 
opinions contrary to those of his parents 
early caused dissension in the family, and 
the son gave up his schooling and sought em- 
ployment. He was appointed master of a 
higher English school, and after a year’s ser- 
vice opened a similar school at Bangalore, in 
partnership with two friends of advanced 
opinions, like his own. Although successful 
in securing pupils, the expenses were heavy; 
and the head-master, Mr. Pal, had many 
times to undergo privations through scanty 
fare. Besides his work in the school, he was 
minister of the local Brahmo-Somaj and edi- 
tor of the local paper, sometimes acting as 
compositor and printer as well. He was 
much called upon as a speaker on public 
occasions, and in consequence became over- 
worked, and was obliged to take greater care 
of his health. 

When twenty-five years of age, he married 
a high-caste Brahmin widow. “She had been 
married at eight, and widowed at nine. 
When she married Mr. Pal, she was nineteen. 
Relinquishing the position of head-master at 
Bangalore, Mr. Pal removed to Calcutta, 
where he became sub-editor of the Bengal 
Public Opinion, afterward succeeding to the 
editorship of the Zribune at Lahore. Thence 
he returned to Calcutta to become secretary 
and librarian of the Metcalfe Hall Public 
Library, the largest public library in India. 

During the last eight years. Mr. Pal has 
devoted himself almost entirely to lecturing 
and preaching. He has written the Life of 
Queen Victoria, said to be the best biography 
of her Majesty ever published in India. He 
understands the Indian temperance question 
in all its bearings, and is very outspoken 
against the present administration of the 
liquor traffic in that country. He is a fluent 
and eloquent speaker, his pronunciation of 
English being remarkably pure. He was a 
student for a year at Manchester College, 
Oxford, and last May made an able and 
powerful address at the annual meeting of 
the Essex Hall Temperance Association of 
London. He has already been heard in sev- 


Glove 
Truths 


The best gloves must be made from specially 
prepared skins, cut upon the most approved 
patterns, sewn with best silk, finished in the 
daintiest manner. No glove has yet equalled 
the famous 


Duchesse 
Price for Clasps, $1.50 ; Buttons or Hooks,$1,75 
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Co. pp. 507. $1.50 A Jong domestic novel 
for older girls, with good lessons and beauti- 
ful thoughts. 

About the Weather. By Mark W. Harring- 
ton. New York: D. Appleton & Co. pp. 
246. 65 cents net. One of the Appletons’ 
‘*Home-reading Books.’’ It is strictly sci- 
entific, but would interest older children who 
care for the subject. ; 

Osceola, Chief of the Seminoles. By Col. 
H. R. Gorson, New York: E. P. Dutton & 
Co. pp. 322. $1.50. An interesting his- 
torical story of the adventures of two boys in 
Florida at the opening of the Seminole War, 
with a good account of Osceola. For boys 
over nine years. 

The Voung Citizen. By Charles F. Dole. 
Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. Illustrated. pp. 
194. 45 cents. A book of useful informa- 
tion in regard to the civil government of our 


country, conducive to the development of’ 


good citizenship in the reader. For boys 
from nine to fourteen. 

Wabeno, the Magician. 
Tommy-Anne, and the Three Hearts. By 
Mabel Osgood Wright. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. Illustrated. pp. 346. 
$1.50. A story of animals and the natural 
world, as seen through the magic spectacles 
of alittle girl. For children: from nine to 
fourteen. 

A Little Daughter of the Revolution. A 
Story of the Boys and Girls of ’76. By 
Agnes Carr Sage. New York: Frederick 
A. Stokes Company. Illustrated. pp. 203. 
$1.50. An attractive story of child life in 
the period of the Revolution, with good de- 
scriptions of the manners and customs of the 


The Sequel to 


time. For readers of twelve and upward. 
Historic Americans. .By Elbridge S. 
Brooks. New York and Boston: Thomas W. 


Crowell & Co. | pp. 384. $1.50. Brief 
sketches of famous Americans, told in an in- 
teresting and attractive style. Suited to 
readers of twelve and upward. 

Cattle Ranch to College. The True Tale of 
a Boy’s Adventures in the Far West. By 
Russell Doubleday. New York: Doubleday 
& McClure Company. Illustrated. pp. 347. 
$1.50. A story giving descriptions of ranch 
and prairie life, together with pictures of 
buffalo hunts. Sure to interest boys of 
twelve and upward. s 

Land of the Long Night. By Paul Du 
Chaillu. New York: Charles Scribner & 
Sons. Illustrated. pp. 266. $2. An inter- 
esting account of the author’s trip to the 
North Cape, with his adventures by the way. 
Specially approved. 

fife and Drum at Louisburg. By J. Mac- 
donald Oxley. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
Illustrated. pp. 307. .$1.50. A story of two 
brave Boston boys, who join the expedition 
to Louisburg, and are present at its surrender. 

Fights for the Flag. Portraits and Plans. 
By W. H. Hitchett. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. pp. 333. $1.50. . Well- 
written descriptions of English victories on 
land and sea. For mature readers. 

Santa Claus’s Partner. By Thomas Nelson 
Page. Illustrated by W. Glackens. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. pp. 177. 
$t.so. A delightful Christmas story for 
older readers. Specially approved. 

Zodiac Stories. By Blanche Mary Channing. 
Illustrated. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 
pp. 311. $1.50. A collection of unusual 
stories, varied in character. Thé title is 
misleading, as the zodiac has no connection 
with the book, except to give titles to the 
stories. 

St. WMicholas Christmas Book. New York: 
The Century Company. pp. 218. $1.50. A 
collection of pleasant, prettily illustrated 
stories and verses, all relating to Christmas, 
taken from various numbers of the S¢. WVich- 
olas magazine. 

Uncle Sam’s Soldiers. A Story of the War 
with Spain, By Oscar Phelps Austin. New 
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York: D. Appleton & Co, Illustrated. pp. 
346. 75 cents net. One of the ‘‘Home-read- 
ing Book’’ Series, edited by the United 
States Commissioner of Education. The 
book is chiefly about the organization and 
methods of the United States army, with few 
adventures and little fighting. 


(Zo be continued.) 


Literature. 


Tuomas PAINE. By Ellery Sedgwick. 
Boston: Small, Maynard & Co. 75 cents.— 
This is one of the admirable ‘‘Beacon Biog- 
raphies,’’ a series edited by M. A. DeWolfe 
Howe, which offers in small compass authen- 
tic and réadable accounts of the lives of 
Americans whose names are closely connected 
with the history of their country. Thomas 
Paine must be counted as one of the builders 
of the nation; and his services to the cause 
of humanity were great, despite his mistakes, 
His appeal for the emancipation of the negro 
antedated the formation of the first anti- 
slavery society in America, and doubtless 
influenced its organization. His scientific 
interests were wide, and his talent for me- 
chanics extraordinary. There is naturally no 
attempt here to discuss his great contributions 
to the science of bridge-building or his share 
in the adaptation of steam to machinery; but 
enough is said to indicate their importance. 
He was a religious man, and lived uncor- 
rupted by the worst vices of his generation. 
His life was one long struggle against oppres- 
sion and inhumanity; but he failed as a 
statesman because, as his biographer points 
out, he had, besides his total lack of early 
training, a constitutional inability to see any 
question in more ways than one. ‘‘We 
might as reasonably seek courtesy in Luther 
or urbanity in Cromwell as moderation in 
Paine.’’ The story of his narrow escape 
from the guillotine at the time of the French 
Revolution has been often retold; but of it 
Mr. Sedgwick says, ‘*It is probable that some 
good friend of Paine’s within the prison did 
him a timely service.’’ But it is certain 
that Paine himself believed the escape pure 
accident. 


CHARLES FrANcISs ADAMS. By his Son, 
Charles Francis Adams. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. $1.25.—This biographical 
sketch of Mr. Adams,is practically a prelimi- 
nary study for the larger and more important 
biography which is soon to follow. Mr. 
Adams’s public life covered the whole period 
of the Civil War and of reconstruction, end- 
ing with. thes Geneva arbitration; and his 
record of these momentous years was one of 
honor and success, . He was appointed minis- 
ter to England in 1861,—an appointment se- 
cured by Seward. The account of the single 
official interview he ever held with Lincoln 


-is amusing, suggesting as it does the outward 


contrast between the two men. Adams, 
courtly and dignified as always, endeavored 
to thank Lincoln conventionally for the ap- 
pointment, and hoped that the confidence thus 
indicated might not be misplaced. The 
President, shabbily dressed, abstracted, ap- 
parently indifferent, turned aside the conver- 
sation, and remarked abruptly to Seward, 
“Well, governor, I’ve this morning decided 
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that Chicago post-office appointment.’’ And 
the biographer adds, ‘‘Mr. Adams and the 
nation’s foreign policy were dismissed to- 
gether.’’ Mr: Adams’s half-amused, half- 
mortified, altogether shocked description of 
the interview, as given to the members of 
his family, must indeed have been graphic, 
The European diplomatic situation made Mr. 
Adams’s position both delicate and difficult, 
and the story of those troublous years is one 
that may be studied with advantage from his 
point of view. The effect of this book must 
be to create an expectant interest in the larger 
and more detailed work already far advanced 
in preparation. 


MopERN SPAIN. By Martin A, S. Hume. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50.— 
The Story of Spain and The Story of the Moors 
in Spain are among the earlier volumes in 
the long ‘‘ Nations Series.’’ Mr. Hume takes 
up the course of history, beginning with the 
accession of Charles IV. in 1789, and traces 
Spain's long record of almost unbroken 
calamity and trouble through the last hun- 
dred years, ending with the loss of her navy 
and colonial possessions in the war with 
America. War and anarchy, intrigue and 
instability, despotism and. revolution, make 
up.a pitiable story in truth; but Mr. Hume, 
who writes with sympathy even when he 
chronicles cruelty, folly, and injustice, find 
in it this germ of consolation,—that the ten- 
dency of the people has been mainly upward. 
He finds the cause of Spain’s greatness, as 
of her ultimate misery, in the fact that her 
interests and dominions extended beyond her 
power of control, and believes that the recent 
great losses may yet prove to be a blessing in 
disguise to this ‘‘Niobe of nations.’’ Mr. 
Hume is the editor of the calendars of Span- 
ish state papers in the public record office, 
and his interest in Spanish affairs during the 
latter part of the period of which he writes 
has been constant and intimate. His fitness 
for this task is exceptional, and the book is 
one of the best of .the series. 


Miscellaneous. 


Francis Lynde, the well-known writer, de- 
scribes the tremendous industrial development 
of Colorado in an article on ‘‘Cripple Creek’’ 
prepared after a special investigation under- 
taken for Scribner’s Magazine. It is an as- 
tounding and dramatic story, and it is fully 
illustrated by drawings made from photo- 
graphs. 


In the Adlantic Monthly for May Prof. 
Hugo Miinsterberg demonstrates the great 
superiority of German gymnasia to American 
schools and colleges, arising largely, as he 
shows, from having the best possible pre- 
scribed curriculum, which is far superior to 
the more or less indiscriminate elective sys- 
tem used in this country. 


The proceedings of the National Confer- 
ence of Charities and Correction, at its 
twenty-sixth annual session held in the city 
of Cincinnati a year ago, is now published. 
These annual reports make up a series of 
volumes unusually valuable to all workers in 
the lines of this conference. The papers 
given include such important topics as the 
care of destitute and neglected children, the 
care of the insane and feeble-minded, the 
various problems connected with charity or- 
ganization, besides studies of industrial and 
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reformatory institutions and methods. These 
subjects were discussed by men and women 
who had given time and thought to the study 
of the problems indicated. The volume is 
edited by Mrs. Isabel C. Barrows, and the 
book is issued from the press of George H. 
Ellis. The next session of the conference 
will be held in Topeka, Kan., during the 
present month. $ } 


The Magazines. 


The Popular Science Monthly for May con- 
tains several articles of unusual interest. 
Prof. F. H. Bigelow, professor of meteo- 
tology at Washington, gives a clear account 
of the coming total eclipse of the sun. 
Comptroller Bird S. Coler of New York 
shows how money is recklessly wasted in 
New York City, and indicates many depart- 
ments in which economy should be practised. 
Prof. E. S. Morse, the naturalist, tells of an 
insect whose business in life it is to blow 
bubbles. The second of Prof. Shaler’s im- 
portant articles on the negro question is given 
in this number. ‘‘The curious anatomical 
modifications which the blind fishes have 
undergone in nature’s attempt to compensate 
them for the loss of eyes are clearly described 
by Prof. Eigenmann.”’ 


Literary Notes. 


Little, Brown & Co. publish, April 28, 
Empress Octavia, a romance of the reign of 
Nero, by Wilhelm Walloth, author of Ze 
King’s Treasure House, etc. The work is 
translated from the German by Mary J. Safford. 
Nero and the various members of his court— 
Petronius, Seneca, Tigellinus, Poppza Sa- 
bina, and others—are introduced, and also 
the Empress Octavia, whose love for a young 
Greek sculptor forms, the theme of the story. 


In view of the fact that the American Uni- 
tarian Association is about to celebrate the 
seventy-fifth anniversary of its founding, the 
New England Magazine gives place in its 
May issue to a history of ‘‘Unitarianism in 
America, ’’—a careful and thorough study of 
the movement by Rev. George Willis Cooke. 
He goes back in his account even to the 
Puritan days, since many of the fundamental 
principles of the Unitarian belief were thus 
early to be found. The many portraits which 
accompany the article include men eminent 
in various fields, who have been loyal adher- 
ents of this faith. 


Books Received. 


From Little, Brown & Co., Boston. 
‘The Parsonage Porch. By Rey. Bradley Gilman, $1.00. 
From Small, Maynard & Co., Boston. 
A Woman’s Paris, $1.25. 
From Hi od Miffiin & Co., Boston. 
Robert Tourney. ie: William Sage. $1.50. 
Notes on the Bacon-Shakespeare Question. By Charles 


Allen. $1.50. 
The Son of the Wolf. oa a London. $1.50... 
Henry Esmond. By W.M. Thackeray. Riverside Liter- 
ature Series. Quintuple number, 60 cents. 
Three Outdoor Papers. By T. W. Higginson. 
side Literature Series. 
From Congregational House, Boston. 
Addresses on Foreign Missions. By Richard S. Storrs, 
D.D., L » $1.00. 
From G. P. Putnam's Sons, New York. 
Let there be Light. By David Lubin. 
From McCalla & Co., Philadelphia. 
Heavenly Sunlight. Gems of Song for Sunday-schools, 
Young People’s Societies, Devotional Meetings. By 
]. Howard Entwisle e¢ ad. ‘ 


River- 


Music Received. 


From Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston. 
Love is All in All. Song for high or medium voice. By 
Frederick Stevenson. 
Hornpipe Polka. For the piano. By Otto Schwéers. 
Heart’s Joy. Piano-Duet. By J.C. Macy. 
-a-bye, Dolly. Song for low voice. By Helen 


eston, 
Sonnet without Words. For the piano. .By Rudolph 
Tebich, BERR NEBR? 


of price by 


Illustrated 
Crown S8vo 


Thousand 
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BY 


MARY JOHNSTON 
AUTHOR OF “PRISONERS OF HOPE” 


~ PRISONERS OF HOPE 


Crown 8vo, $1.50 


Mr. JOEL CHANDLER HARRIS writes: 

“J think Miss fohnston’s two books represent, with respect 
to their art, their style, and their noble ideals, the high-water 
mark of American fiction that has appeared since Hawthorne 
died. I have read pretty nearly every American story of the 
better class, especially the so-called historical novels. None 
compares with Miss Fobnston’s books.” 


Sold by all Booksellers. Sent postpaid by the Publishers 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO. 


Boston anp New York 


EE 


MESSAGES OF 
Faith, Hope, and Love. 


Selections for Every Day in the Year from 
the Writings of 


Mr. CHADWICK’S SERMONS 


The Twenty-fifth Series of Mr. Chadwick’s Sermons 
is printing in the usual form for the season of 1899-1900. 
Copies can be had for five cents each, the annual series for 
fifty cents, including postage of copies sent by mail. 


Now ready: 

Good Courage. 

2. A Psalm of Labor. 
3. In his Steps. 

4. The Law of Liberty. 
5. James Martineau. 
6 
br 


r 


JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE, 


. Unitarianism a Constructive Faith. 
. A Palm Sunday Lesson. 


PRICE 61.00. 
GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 
Boston. 


" ‘ 272 Congress Street, ~ - - 
For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt 


The Spirit of God. By Prortap 
CHUNDER MOZOOMDAR. 233 pages. Cloth 
$1.50. 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 


272 Congress Street, - -*- = Boston, 
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Che Dome. 


For the Christian Register. 


The Pewee’s Nest. 


BY FULLERTON 


L. WALDO. 


The happy home is poised on high, 
* Of half a dozen bills, 
Whose every eager emptiness 

A little mother fills. 


(Why, fair Sir Grasshopper, dost hop 
Away so fast, below? 

And whither slinks milord the slug 
Along the branch, so slow?) 


Apportioning to each his share, 
She gives her babies food, 

Whose little clapping bills declare 
That it is very good. 


For the Christian Register. 


Last Tag. 


BY MILDRED NORMAN. 


‘‘Tink, mink, pepper, pink, 
Bottle, mottle, full of ink!’’ 


‘Vou are out, Bessie.’’ 
“*Ink, mink, ’’— 


Della was counting out, and I knew I 
would be it. I do not like to be it. I never 
can catch anybody. They all get their fingers 
crossed just as I reach them. ‘‘Last Tag’’ is 
lots of fun, if you do not have to be ‘‘it.’’ 
Minnie Reed is a little taller than I am; and 
I stepped behind her, so that Della would 
skip me the next time round. Fanny Holt 
stood next to me, and she is so shy I knew 
she would not say anything if she saw me. 
I did not get counted, and Fanny was ‘‘it’’. 
She is short and chubby, and cannot run very 
fast. Tag was not much fun, after all; for 
we did not have to run-any to keep away 
from Fanny. 

‘*Tt’s too bad to make Fanny be ‘it’ any 
longer!’’ said Minnie Reed. ‘‘She is such 
a little thing, she never will catch any one. 
I will be ‘it’ now.’’ 

Fanny came up, out of breath; and she 
looked as though she was almost crying. 
The dimples came in her round cheeks when 
Minnnie told her she would be ‘‘it.’’ Then 
we had to make believe chase her, or she 
would have been ‘‘it’’ again the first thing. 

Minnie could not run as fast as the rest of 
us, but she came so near it that we had to 
look out for her. 

She was ‘‘it’’ a long time, and she did not 
seem to mind. When we went home to sup- 
per, I said to Minnie, ‘‘It was too bad you 
had to be ‘it’ so long.’’ 

‘*T wanted to,’’ said Minnie; ‘‘for Fanny 
always cries, and Della gets put out and goes 
home, and Annie says we did not play fair, 
and’’— R 

‘*And what do I do?’’ I asked. 

Minnie laughed. ‘‘You look injured, and 
do not have a good time. ’’ 

I said ‘‘good-by’’ then, and went into the 
house; but I kept thinking about our game 
of ‘‘Last Tag. ’’ 

When I woke up in the morning, my white 


frock and lovely blue sash were hanging on: 


I did not 
Mamma 


a chair ready for me to put on, 
feel as happy as I expected to, 


. 
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came in and helped me dress, and she asked 
me if my head ached. ‘‘A little,’’ I told 
her. She said the fresh air would make it 
all right. } 

Mamma gave me a bunch of forget-me-nots 
to take in my hand, and I started off to 
Sunday-school. I met Fanny Holt at the 
square, and we went the rest of the way 
together. 

Fanny did not have on a white frock, and 
she did not have any flowers. I would have 
given her some of mine if I had had a large 
bouquet; but, if I divided them, they would 
not show much. It was a pity Fanny had no 
flowers. s 

Farther along more girls joined us, and at 
the vestry door we met Minnie. Minnie did 
not have ona white frock, either; and she 
had only a few pansies in her hand. But she 
looked smiling and happy, and I wondered 
why I did not feel as Minnie looked. 

Minnie put her arm around Fanny, and 
gave her half of her pansies, and whispered 
something to her. 

‘‘Why, Minnie Reed! Why did you not 
wear your white frock?’’ called out Della 
Fox. ‘‘She has the loveliest new frock!’’ 
said Della to the rest of us. Minnie looked 
back, and shook her head, but did not say 
anything. Fanny looked up at her, but did 
not ask any questions. Minnie is a good 
friend to Fanny, and Fanny looks at her as 
if she thought there was nobody like her. 

I wanted to sit with Minnie myself; ‘‘but, 
if she rather have that little Fanny,’’ I 
thought, ‘‘why—I’ll choose some one else.’’ 

I asked Laura Parker to sit with me. She 
had on a white frock, but she was beginning 
to outgrow it; and she had only a sprig of 
evergreen in her hand. I kept looking at the 
evergreen, and thinking of Minnie’s pansies, 
until I was tired of it; and then I offered 
Laura half of my forget-me-nots. 

She was so pleased! The smiles kept com- 
ing around her mouth. My head began to 
feel better, and I did not feel so out of sorts. 

When the organ began to play, Laura whis- 
pered: ‘‘I am going to tell you a secret. 
Yesterday I heard Minnie ask Fanny if ‘she 
was going to wear a white frock to-day, and 
she said she had no white frock to wear. 
‘I’ll be the only one!’ she said. ‘Oh, no!’ 
said Minnie. ‘I am not going to wear 
white to-morrow.’ I know she meant to un- 
til that minute.’’ 

‘*Minnie Reed is the queerest girl I ever 
saw !’’ I said to Laura. 

‘*T love her!’’ said Laura. 

I loved her, too. Everybody loved her. I 
wondered if anybody loved me, It was bet- 
ter, I thought, to be Minnie in a dark frock 
than me in a white one. 

‘*Tt is not what you wear that makes you 
happy,’’ I said to Laura. 

‘*No,’’ said Laura: ‘‘it is what you wear 
it for. Mamma said it would make her 
happy if I would be willing to wear my old 
white frock, it would save her so much work. 
And Iam glad I did it. If you do things 
for somebody else, you feel better than if 
you do things for yourself. Minnie told me 
that, and it’s true. ”” 

On my way home I saw a little boy hunt- 
ing around in the grass beside the road, 
**Have you lost anything?’’ I asked him, 
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‘tT am looking for violets,’’ he said. 
‘Sister is sick, and she said she should feel 
better if she could look at some flowers. Is 
it too early, do you think?’’ 

**Ves, indeed!’’ I told him. 
these do?’’ 

How he stared! ‘‘Prime!’’ he said. He 
thanked me, and ran off, as if afraid I would 
change my mind. 

Yes, it does feel better to do some things 
for some one else. But, no matter what I 
did, I kept thinking of the game of ‘‘Last 
Tag’’ we played the day before Easter. I 
think, if I had even worn a dark frock, I 
should have kept thinking of that game. 
When I went to bed, the last thing in my 
mind was 


*“Would 


‘*Tink, mink, pepper, pink!’’ 


The next afternoon we met on Della’s lawn. 
‘*Tet us not play ‘Last Tag!’ ’’ said Della. 
‘“Nobody likes to be ‘it.’ ’’ 

**T do,’’? said Minnie. 
Fanny. ‘‘I do,’’ said Laura. 

The other girls were surprised. 

“*T don’t!”’ T said. ‘But I want to play 
tag, and I want to be ‘it’ until I have caught 
every one of you!”’ 

The girls clapped their hands and cheered. 

‘You would not do that,’’ I said, ‘‘if you 
knew the reason I am going to be so willing 
to be ‘it.’ I cheated the day before Easter. 
I hid behind Minnie, so Della would not 
count me. ’’ : 

Ialmost cried, I was so ashamed of myself; 
and I would not have them see me cry fo 
anything. : 

What do you think they did when they 
heard that? Every one of those girls came 
up to me and gave me a hug. 

When Della came up, she whispered, ‘‘I 
have cheated lots of times when I have been 
counting out, but I am not going to any 
more!’’ 

Everything goes better than it did at play- 
time, and I think my playmates are the love- 
liest girls in the world. 


‘I do,’’ said 


Saved by a Doll. 


An exchange gives a story told by an Indian 
agent of the manner in which a doll averted an 
Indian war. 


On one occasion Gen. Crook was trying to, 


put a band of Apaches back on their reserva- 
tion, but could not catch them without killing 
them, and that he did not wish to do. 

One day his men captured a little Indian girl, 
and took her to the fort. She was quiet all day, 
saying not a word; but her beady black eyes 
watched everything. When night came, how- 
ever, she broke down and sobbed, just as any 
white child would have done. 

The men tried in vain to comfort her, until 


FOR HEADACHE 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


It soothes and strengthens the nerves, 

relieves the severe pain in the temples 

and depressing sickness at the stomach 
Genuine bears name Horsrorb’s on wrapper, 
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the agent had an idea. From an officer’s wife 
he borrowed a pretty doll that belonged to her 
little daughter; and, when the Apache was 
made to understand that she could have it, her 
sobs ceased and she fell asleep. When morn- 
ing came, the doll was still clasped in her arms. 
She played with it all day, and apparently all 
thought of getting back to her tribe left her. 

Several days passed; and then the little 
Apache girl, with the doll still in her possession, 
was sent back to her people. When the child 
reached the Indians with the pretty doll in her 
chubby hands, it made a great sensation among 
them; and the next day the mother came with 
the child to the post. She was kindly received 
and hospitably treated, and through her the 
tribe was persuaded to move back to the reser- 
vation. 


_ The Taming of a Bear-cub. 


On the return trip of the steamer ‘‘Po- 
mona’’ from the Alaska gold-fields, a brief 
stop was made at Juneau, where a polar bear 
cub was presented to the captain of the ship. 
He at once named it after the village whence 
it had come, and chained it on the after-deck 
for the amusement of the passengers. 

Every one took great interest in the roly- 
poly stranger, as sundry scratched hands and 
legs soon bore testimony; but Juneau refused 
to be cultivated by the human family. -She 
was a vicious little savage, snarling and 
snapping at every offer of peace and good 
will, until finally the passengers were glad to 
give her a wide berth. 

We had a bright little Indian girl on 
board, however, who persisted in thrusting 
her friendship on Juneau. Her guardians, 
the missionaries, were prepared to see the 
cub give her a bad scratch; but it was soon 
evident that she was quite equal to caring 
for herself. 

Each evening little Olga saved her dessert 
of fruit and cake, and fed it to the cub. 


Although Juneau ate the peace- offering greed- 


ily, she still threatened her admirer with her 
claws. But Olga had a plan. 

One day she cut an apple into tiny bits, 
and deliberately seated herself on the deck 
within the circle allowed to the cub. The 
very presumption of the act caused Miss 
Bruin to stand and stare; while Olga took 
the bits of apple, and dropped them in a 
line, starting as near the cub as she could 
reach and leading to her feet. Then she 
continued the apple line to her knee, and, 
spreading out her skirt, dotted it here and 
there with the pieces. Several good-sized 
slices were saved for her arm and shoulder; 
and last, to top off, she placed the core on 
top of her head. 

All this was done slowly and deliberately ; 
and, when it was finished, Olga sat as still 
asastatue. Blinking and sniffing, the wily 
Juneau stole softly toward the apple line. 
The apple was juicy; and the bear put aside 
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sniffed at the little girl’s shoulder. Step- 
ping gingerly into the soft lap, Juneau rose 
on her hind feet, rested her fore paws on 
Olga’s chest, and hastily gulped down the 
remaining bits of apple, until none was left 
but the tempting core on the child’s head. 

Then the bear, clinging with her sharp 
claws to the cloth jacket, climbed up on 
Olga’s shoulder, clasped her round the neck 
for a balance, and nibbled the core. 

I wondered if any of the grown-up white 
people on that ship could have sat so still. 
Our little passenger’s courage never failed 
her. There was not the quiver of an eyelash 
to show that she was alive; and the wary 
cub, with a grunt of satisfaction, went back 
to her box to sleep. Not until then did the 
child move from her cramped position. 
Jumping up, she ran away, full of glee, to 
tell her friends. 

Next day there was a large audience, 
which stood at a respectful distance to watch 
the novel performance. The experiment of 
the day before was repeated, with even greater 
success; for Juneau ended it that time by 
cuddling down in the soft, warm lap, and 
going to sleep. 

Of course, these two little natives of Alaska 
became great friends; and, when we docked 
at San Francisco, the captain unchained the 
pretty cub, and put her into the arms of the 
only person who had had wit enough to tame 
her. —Svella Walthall Belcher, in Youth's 
Companion. 


Fairies’ Muffs. 


Know what the fairies do with their muffs 
When the winter’s spent, 

And the warm south wind with its coaxing puffs 
Makes the ice relent? 


They go where the pussy-willow stirs 
In the wind, all bare, 
And, just as you mother does with her furs, 
Hang them out to air. 
— Lydia A. Hasbrouk. 


Two Velvet Babies, 


An almost forgotten book, save among 
scholars, is ‘‘Lays of the Deer Forest,’’ by 
two brothers, John Sobieski and Charles Ed- 
ward Stuart.. It was written by men who 
lived all the year round among the wild .ani- 
mals of the Highlands, and learned to love 
them as only the familiar can. One of the 
most beautiful descriptions of these abundant 
nature notes is that of a doe, which was seen 
for several mornings, ‘‘restless and anxious, 
listening and searching the wind, trotting up 
and down, picking a leaf here and a leaf 
there.’? After her short and unsettled meal, 
she would take a frisk round, leap into the 
air, dart into her secret bower, and appear no 
more until the twilight :— 

‘*One day I stole down the brae among the 
birches. In the middle of the thicket there 


all fear and malice, and nibbled contentedly |- 


up to the two blunt little feet which were set 
up so sturdily before her. There the cub 
paused to study the silent figure; but, find- 
ing that it did not move or offer to be 
friendly, she continued her feast. 

Slowly and carefully she searched over the 
dress, not missing a morsel, and finally 
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was a group of young trees growing out of a 
carpet of moss which yielded like a down 
pillow. The prints of the doe’s slender, 
forked feet were thickly traced about the 
hollow; and in the centre there was a velvety 
bed, which seemed a little higher than the 
rest, but so natural that it would not have 
been noticed by any unaccustomed eye. 

“*T carefully lifted the green cushion; and 
under its veil, rolled close together, the head 
of each resting on the flank of the other, 
nestled two beautiful little kids, their large 
velvet ears laid smooth on their dappled 
necks, their spotted sides sleek and shining 
as satin, and their little delicate legs as 
slender as hazel wands, shod with tiny shoes 
as smooth and as black as ebony, while their 
large dark eyes looked at me with a full, 
mild, quiet gaze, which had not yet learned 
to fear the hand of man. ; 

“Still, they had a nameless doubt which 
followed every motion of mine. ‘Their little 
limbs shrank from my touch, and their velvet 
fur rose and fell quickly. But, as I was 
about to replace the moss, one turned its 
head, lifted its sleek ears toward me, and 
licked my hand as I laid their soft mantle 
over them. 

‘*T often saw them afterward, when they 
grew strong, and came abroad upon the brae; 
and frequently I called off old Dreadnaught 
when he crossed their warm track.’’—/#2- 
change. 


‘*In a class of little first readers,’’ says 


Current Literature, ‘‘the pupils were very 
proud when they were able to spell ‘b-a— 
double 1,’ ‘ball,’ and ‘t-r—double e,’ ‘tree.’ 
The meaning of the ‘double’ was carefully 
explained; and, one day, while reading, the 
class came upon this sentence, ‘Up, up, 
John! and see the sun rise!’ One little man 
eagerly craved permission to read the line, 
and rendered it as follows, ‘Double up, John! 
and see the sun rise!’ ’’ 


BIGELOW, 


Ivory Ware 


Dominion Line 


FAST TWIN SCREW SERVICE. 
Boston to Queenstown an Liverpool 


New England.......-..+.+++- May 23 
New England ........+ssse0+- June 20 
New England..........+-.++- July 18 


Saloon, $75 upwards; 2d saloon, $40 upwards ; 
3d class, $25.50. 
Apply at Company’s office, 77 to 81 State St. 


““A HANDFUL OF DIRT MAY BE A HOUSE- 
FUL OF SHAME.” CLEAN HOUSE WITH 


SAPOLIO 
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Good News. 


Peace. 


Earth, wise from all the foolish past, 
Shall peradyenture hail at last 
The advent of that morn divine, 

When nations shall as forests grow, 
Wherein the oak hates not the pine, 

Nor birches wish the cedars woe, 
But all in their unlikeness blend, 
Confederate to one golden end. 

— William Watson. 


Down Town. 


I had the great pleasure yesterday of at- 
tending the Monday Bible Class, conducted 
by Mr. Fenn at the convenient central head- 
quarters of the Unitarians of this city. At 
noon of Monday, every week, a large class 
meets here for the regular study of the New 
Testament in the ‘‘ International Series. ’’ 

I need not say that, under the lead of a 
thoughtful scholar like Mr. Fenn, enthusiastic 
in his work, the hour was one of profound 
interest. But I shall not attempt here to 
give any detail of method, of criticism, or 
of conversation. I have been thinking since 
I left the class of the value for any church, 
or any company of churches, of such a central 
office, —or ‘‘down-town office,’? one might 
call it. And, in conversation with gentlemen 
interested in our affairs here, I have been 
wondering whether in any of our larger towns 
we use the resources of such an office as much 
as would be well. In Boston the careful and 
cordial officers of the Unitarian house are 
always ready to find a room for meeting, where 
any two or three who want to gather together 
may do so. I am sure that those of us who 
remember the erection of No. 25 Beacon 
Street feel how much we have gained by the 
establishment of such a centre. I am quite 
sure that for the prosperity of our religious 
work we shall find that we can use such offices 
more and more. More than this, we shall 
find in other towns not great missionary 
centres that a ‘‘down-town office’’ is an in- 
stitution of immediate efficiency in the daily 
work of a church or of a body of churches. 
It gives an ‘‘object-lesson’* on Monday and 
Tuesday which shows to every passer-by on 
the sidewalk that the Church of Christ has 
other affairs to attend to than preaching once, 
twice, or thrice on Sunday. 

Our Western churches have found this out, 
and have demonstrated it in more than one 
town where we have only one church. Such 
a church is apt to be, ought to be, in what 
our elegant English calls ‘‘the residential 
quarter.’’ Now, for one tramp, or stranger, 
who walks through the residential quarter, 
there are a hundred who pass the court-house 
or the post-office. Suppose one only in a 
hundred has a letter, written in another con- 
tinent and addressed to ‘‘Any Unitarian Min- 
ister in America.’’ It is easy to imagine 
the good cheer which comes over him, when, 
between a pile of bananas in one shop-window 
and a horse-collar and saddle in another, he 
sees the sign which shows that the Unitarian 
minister is ready for him, and can and will 
give him counsel, help, and encouragement. 

The Church of Christ wants to show that it 
is ready for every-day work, Its business is 
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the extension and support of worship, educa- 
tion, hospitality, and charity. Worship will 
be best encouraged and promoted in its church 
building, consecrated for such a purpose and 
hallowed, perhaps, by the memories of centu- 
ries. In and around that church there may 
well gather institutions and offices for charity, 
hospitality, and education. But they need 
not be there-alone. The church wants to be 
where the people are: it can and should show 
that it is ready for every want, and there are 
a hundred ways where it can show this in its 
down-town office. 

Of this I am sure, personally, that I speak 
with the more confidence because for some 
years past, in Boston, I have had occasion to 
see the numberless calls for help, for sym- 
pathy, for information, or, on the other hand, 
the visits of people eager to be of use in the 
‘*down-town office’’ of Lend a Hand. It is 
my duty to be there occasionally because I 
am an officer in that society. One of the 
jokes of the office refers back to the hour 
when a young man came in who wanted a girl 
to draw a baby-wagon Monday morning while 
his wife was washing, and when within a few 
minutes a Southern bishop, who came in to 
ask for $500,000 for a medical school. Such 
a clearing-house proves its value in a week's 
experiment. 

In writing what may be read by men in my 
own profession, I like to say that the marvel- 
lous success of Starr King in quickening and 
encouraging the lives of those he knew and 
loved was very largely connected with his 
‘*down-town’’ habits and experience. Some 
of us still have the memory of those morning 
walks of his which took him into Bigelow 
Brothers or the Corner Bureau or Warren 
Sawyer’s counting-rooms,—one hardly knows 
for what immediate purpose. What one does 
know is that, with the men he met—leaders 
in the best life of Boston—he had, as he de- 
served, their confidence, their respect, their 
unbounded love. And he won such love and 
confidence because he saw them in their 
workshops. He knew what was the current 
of the eager life of a business man. 

I was once crossing the upper part of State 
Street in Boston just before two o’clock, at 
the time when people talked of ‘‘going on 
change,’’ and when leading men in business 
did show themselves ‘‘on change.’’ Dr. 
Gannett looked eagerly from the carriage in 
which we were, and said, ‘‘I would give 
that hand if I knew what these men are 
thinking of and how they are feeling!’’ In 
the ‘‘down-town office’? one gets a hint of 
the thought or the emotion. 


EDWARD E. HALE. 
Chicago, April 24. 


Physical Power and Moral. 


When one asks how the immense enlarge- 
ment of physical power is to be utilized, 
the general answer is that, by a natural corre- 
tation of forces, physical power must be so 
utilized as to be changed into moral power. 
And the first step in this change is such an 
education of every boy and girl, and of every 
man and woman, as shall use them at their 
best and for their best,—the highest educa- 
tion for everybody, and no, mean talk of 
being satisfied with the elements of instruc- 
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tion. Education will be based on intimacy 
with God, and will be satisfied with nothing 
less than partnership with his infinite work. 
And, from that two-penny business of instruc- 
tion which is satisfied when it has taught or 
has learned that five pounds of wheat can be 
bartered for ten pounds of corm, the enlarge- 
ment of boys and girls and of men and 
women, so that they may stand erect in the 
full stature of sons and daughters of a living 
God. This victory is not gained by any 
committing of facts to memory. In the 
whole business of education, our new century 
must be satisfied with no lesser victory. 

Again, working on this same line of the 
infinite enlargement of human life, the new 
century has almost everything to do in the 
promotion of health,—in applying the laws 
and principles of human life, in studying 
them, not on any petty scale, but as men seek 
absolute sanity for body, mind, and soul. It 
is indeed a sad business just now to look 
over a return of government expenses in town, 
in State, or in nation. Such enormous sums 
devoted, that we may the better kill people 
or be ready to kill them! Such enormous 
sums, that we may cure people whe are sick 
and bury. people who have died! Such enor- 
mous sums, that we may detect. and imprison 
people who have done wrong! Enormous, in- 
deed, when we compare them with the efforts 
which we make to arrest disease, to develop 
sound minds in sound bodies, and to abolish 
temptation! The twentieth century must con- 
secrate itself, positively and in the concrete, 
to this business of securing health, not satis- 
fied with the dribbling wayside and tentative 
experiments on which we have been drifting 
in the century which is nearly gone. 

And we must not be satisfied by simply 
saying that the social endeavors of the new 
century are to be confined to the larger life 
of the individual or to the better health of 
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seen that noble achievement by which States 


» whether a diamond-bed be on one side or the 
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principle. But nothing was done at that time 
beyond a brief discussion, and the matter 
was left open. 

Under these circumstances it had been 
thought proper and desirable to bring the 
question. up once more; and, in order to 
facilitate action and progress, he would move 
that the word ‘‘liberal’’ be dropped from the 
title, which in future should be the ‘‘ Congress 
of Religion.’? The motion was adopted by 
a yea and nay vote. 

Rev. F. E. Dewhurst (Baptist), Chicago, 
then moved the following resolution :— 
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separate men and women. For communities, 
as well as men and women, must take on a 
larger life, even the largest, and seek for 
better health, even for perfection. This 
means that the larger politics must take the 
place of the smaller. The last rags of feu- 
dalism must be burned to tinder. The law of 
village or tribe must conform itself to univer- 
gal law. We have seen the life of the family 
extend itself to the life of the clan. Men 
have seen clans timidly abandon contest with 
each other, and unite in the stronger life of 
the State; and we have in our own century 


‘*The Congress of Religion, assembled at 
Boston in its sixth general session, would 
express the spirit that it seeks to promote and 
the principle for which it stands. 

‘*It recognizes the underlying unity that 
must characterize all sincere and earnest 
seekers of God, and welcomes the free ex- 
pression of positive convictions, believing 
that a sympathetic understanding between men 
of differing views will tend to finer catho- 
licity of mind and more efficient service of 
men. Hence it would invite in fraternal 
conference those of whatever name, who be- 
lieve in the application of religious princi- 
ples and spiritual forces to the present prob- 
lems of life. 

‘‘ Believing that the era of protest is passing 
and that men of catholic temper are fast 
coming together, it simply seeks to provide a 
medium of fellowship and co-operation where 
the pressing needs of the time may be con- 
sidered in the light of man’s spiritual re- 
sources. 

‘It lays emphasis upon the value of this 
growing spirit of fraternity. It affirms the 
religious value and significance of the various 
spheres of human work and service; and it 
seeks to generate an atmosphere in which the 
responsibilities of spiritual freedom shall be 
heartily accepted, equally with its rights and 
privileges. ’’ 


unite themselves in one nation,—a nation 
which grows stronger with every new accre- 
tion. Such steps are all directed in one way, 
and whoever traces that way sees that the 
little tactics of separation will be forgotten 
in the future in the larger strategy of union. 
The study of arts of destruction will be left 
behind in the practice of the principles of 
construction. The policy of the next century 
is to be the policy of universal peace. As 
men have found out that every man must bear 
his brother's burdens, so every nation must 
learn that it lives for other nations. Here is 
the true imperialism,—the imperialism in 
which peoples find out what their wise men 
know already, that it makes no difference 


other of the boundary line of a State, no 
difference whether Chili or Peru flies its flag 
over a particular guano island, no difference 
whether the gold of the Klondike prove to be 
east or west of the noon meridian of 140°. 
The policy of the world is to seek that celes- 
tial alchemy by which the guano and the gold 
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The following were likewise submitted and 
adopted :— 


‘* Resolved, That this congress, recognizing 
the continued services of Uwity to this cause, 
authorizes the board of directors to give it 
such financial and other aid as is within its 
power. 

‘* Resolved, That this congress gratefully ex- 
presses its recognition of the hospitality of 
the First Church of Boston, for the free use 
of its beautiful church and of the brotherly 
welcome and generous services of its pastor, 
Rev. James Eells.’’ 


The following were elected as members of 
the committee: Mrs. Frederick Nathan, New 
York City; Dr. Lewis G. Janes, Cambridge, 
Mass. ; Rev. F. E. Dewhurst, Chicago, Ill. ; 
Rev. J. H. Crooker, Ann Arbor, Mich. ; 
Messrs. John Faville, Peoria, Ill.; G. R. 
Pike, Chicago, Ill.; R. A. White, Chicago; 
Rev. W. C. Gannett, Rochester, N. Y.; Rev. 
C. F. Carter, Lexington, Mass.; and Prof. 
Nathaniel Schmidt, Ithaca, N.Y. The above 
was practically all the business that was 
transacted, after which the delivering of ad- 
dresses was continued, the session being de- 
voted to institutional matters. 

The first speaker wad*Mr. Charles B. Spahr 
of the Outlook, New York, whose theme was 
‘*The Church and Social Unity.’’ His ad- 
dress was an outspoken utterance against the 
tendency, which the speaker insisted was in- 
creasing, for ministers to array themselves on 
the side of the rich and powerful in all popu- 
lar movements in which the rights and privi- 
leges of the masses were involved, quoting 
the institution of slavery as one of the things 
which derived much of its support and justi- 
fication from ministers of the gospel. His 
remarks evoked quite a lively discussion. 
The next speakers were Rev. Everett D. 
Burr, late pastor of Ruggles Street Church, 
who spoke most eloquently on ‘‘The Church 


and the diamonds shall enlarge the life and 
better the opportunities of every baby born 
into the world. The world must take to 
heart in all its international policies what it 
could have learned nineteen centuries ago, — 
that, if one member suffer, all the members 
suffer with it. Is it a starving mother in a 
Cuban valley, who can give milk again to 
that dying child? Or is it, on the other side 
of the world, some wretched boy set free from 
the moral death of a cursed superstition? Or 
is it that a black man under the equator hoes 
his millet-field with the best tool which has 
been invented for his service? In either 
case the larger life works the miracle of life, 


Adopted unanimously, F 
A third resolution was also submitted and 
adopted, which was as follows :— 


“t Resolved, That we recommend the board of 
directors to extend as far as practicable the 
appointment of local committees, for the pur- 
pose of holding State or local congresses, 
and, in co-operation with the general officers, 
to foster the spirit represented by this con- 
gress.’ 


ARMSTRONG & McKELVY 
Pittsburgh. 

BEYMER-BAUMAN 
Pittsburgh. 

DAVIS-CHAMBERS 
Pittsburgh. 


in the City,’’ and Rev. E. P. Pressey of 
Montague, Mass., whose topic was ‘‘The 
Church in the Country.’’ Both addresses 
made a deep impression on the audience. 
The evening session was ‘‘Fraternal and 
Interdenominational, ’’ well-known representa- 
tives of different religious bodies being ap- 
pointed to speak on ‘‘Our Positive Affirma- 


tions: What We Care for most.’’ The 
speakers were: Rev, W. S. Crowe (Univer- 
salist), New York; Prof. W. H. Ryder 


(Congregational), Andover Theological Seum- 
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inary; Rev. Samuel A. Eliot (Unitarian), 
secretary American Unitarian Association, 
Boston; Rev: George Hodges, D.D. (Epis- 
copalian), Divinity School, Cambridge; and 
Rabbi Fleischer (Jew), Boston. Each one 
gave a succinct outline of the faiths they 
represented, and substantiated the claims put 
forth by each. 

Saturday afternoon the faculty of the Har- 
vard Divinity School entertained the dele- 
gates and friends at an informal tea in the 
Phillips Brooks House; and the closing ser- 
vice was held in Dr. McKenzie’s church, 
Cambridge, the speakers being Drs. McKenzie, 
Wright, Crothers, and Rev. J. Ll. Jones, 


New York Unitarian Club. 


The recent meeting of the New York Uni- 
tarian Club, held at the Hotel St. Denis on 
Wednesday evening, April 18, was a memo- 
rable one. Mrs. Julia Ward Howe was pres- 
ent, and in fine spirits. She spoke, as 
always, with great eloquence and wisdom, 
recited the ‘‘Battle Hymn of the Republic’’ 
and another of her.own poems. Rev. John 
W. Chadwick addressed to her a fine poem, 
and made a very interesting address, full of 
fine thought and witty stories. Rev. Robert 
Collyer spoke with great tenderness and en- 
thusiasm, as also did Rev. Pitt Dillingham, 
of the reverence the colored people in the 
South had for Mrs. Howe, and their pleasure 
in singing her ‘‘ Battle Hymn.’’ 

Mrs. Howe spoke on ‘*Liberal Thought: 
Its Progress and Results.’’ She said, in 
part: In the earlier part of this century the 
exercise of the sensibility was encouraged, 
but thought was suspected. Analysis of 
sacred things was regarded by the orthodox 
as a deed of cruelty. To hold correct opin- 
ions was the great aim. Even men like Dr. 
Arnold were led to suppress their deepest 
convictions; and a Matthew Arnold, while 
in his personal thought advancing to the most 
radical extremes, yet could say, ‘‘ Dissent 
might be formidable if it were not ridicu- 
lous.’’ 

But thus to make a chasm between nature 
and grace leads to intellectual deformity and 
moral hypocrisy. In my early days I was 
brought up with the idea that I ought to be 
smitten with penitence and shame for having 
been born. We worshipped a human for- 
mula,—the repetition of Christ’s, ‘‘I am the 
Door’’; but the Church warned every one 
who would really follow Jesus in going 
directly to God, ‘‘Mind, you do not go 
through that door!’’ 

The distinguishing trait of man is pro- 
gressive desire. Shall not man’s religious 
thought go onward as he moves forward? Dr. 
Channing once said: ‘‘I do not despair of 
Harvard College. I never despair of any- 
thing.’’ 

There is a certain type of mind very quick 
to take up a position and very obstinate in 
holding it. The liberal thought moves more 
cautiously. It is patient in letting the new 
ideas sprout and bloom... . I would have 
great tenderness in the process of removing 
the excrescences of the Gospels,—the legends 
and miracles. The true method is that of 
tenderness and love. Order must come out 
of chaos, The victories of goodness are 
bloodless. In this Easter week I feel like 
singing a‘‘Te Deum’’ for the victories of 
truth and good will over the dissensions of 
churches and nations. The mighty anthem 
of the great world and the overture of the 
coming victory is to be found in the angelic 
salutation at Christ’s birth, — 


“*Glory to God in the highest! 
Peace on earth, good will to men!’’ 


Rev. Thomas R. Slicer was also one of 
the speakers of the evening. 
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The annual election of officers then took 
place, and the following were unanimously 
elected: president, Percy D. Adams; vice- 
presidents, Rudolph Keppler, John A. Tay- 
lor; treasurer, Francis E. Southard; secre- 
tary, A. H. Goodson; council, Rev. John P. 
Forbes, George McAney, Frederic A. Angell. 


Religious Intelligence. 


American Unitarian Association. 


The trustees of the Church Building Loan 
Fund met April 13 at 10.40 A.M. Present, 
Messrs. Blackmar, Eliot, Hutchinson, Lin- 
coln, Piper, Putnam, and Russell. In the 
absence of the chairman the secretary called 
the meeting to order, and Mr. Blackmar was 
chosen to preside. 

The records of the last meeting were read 
and approved. The treasurer reported that 
the balance in his hands was $11,456.08, of 
which $5,000 was pledged. 

The application of Unity Church Society 
of Ida Grove, Ia., was considered; and the 
Standing Committee recommended that it be 
granted. It was thereupon 

** Voted, To loan to Unity Church Society 
of Ida Grove, Ia., the sum of $1,500, with- 
out interest, this loan to be fully secured in 
accordance with our rules, and to be repaid 
in ten annual instalments of $150 each, the 
money not to be paid from our treasury unless 
it shall be sufficient to free the society from 
all other indebtedness. ’’ 

A letter from the church at Allston, Mass., 
was read, asking that the annual payments 
might be reduced, so as to pay off the balance 
due in ten annual instalments; and it was 
voted to refer it to the treasurer with full 
power. 

A letter from the First Unitarian Church 
in Omaha, Neb., was read, asking that the 
payment of the annual instalments be sus- 
pended for five years, together with letters 
from the pastor and the field agént; and it 
was 

‘* Voted, That the secretary be instructed 
to inform the church in Omaha that under 
the rules it is not within the power of this 
board to grant this request for the suspension 
of annual payments. ’’ 

A communication from Mr. E. Meeker of 
Puyallup, Wash., was read; and it was 

‘* Voted, That the First Unitarian Society 
of Puyallup be encouraged to convey their 
property to the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, in accordance with the recommendations 
in a letter of April 6 written by the secretary 
of the American Unitarian Association. ’’ 

Upon motion, it was 

‘‘ Voted, To request the treasurer to pre- 
pare a statistical report of the Church Build- 
ing Loan Fund from the beginning, for the 
annual report of 1900, and every fifth year 
thereafter. ’” 

Adjourned at 11.50. 

WILLIAM TAGGARD PIPER, Sec’y. 


Seventy-fifth Anniversary Notes. 


Rev. W. C. Bowie, secretary of the British 
and Foreign Association, with Mr. Ion Prit- 
chard, honorary secretary of the Sunday 
School Society, and his sister, Miss Prit- 
chard, arrived in New York on April 24. 
They are to take a little journey to Washing- 
ton, Chicago, Cleveland, Ottawa, and Mon- 
treal before coming to Boston. Rev. Charles 
Hargrove, the other English delegate, with 
Mrs. Hargrove, is expected to arrive soon 
at Quebec. 


The Unitarian Year Book for 1900 will be 
published in connection with the anniversary 
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meetings. It is expected that the book will 
be ready for distribution on May 21. The 
Year Book is under the editorial .charge of 
Rev. F. B. Mott, and will contain much new 
information. 


Special “arrangements have been made for 
music at the chief meetings of Anniversary 
Week. On Tuesday evening, when Dr. Pea-~ 
body preaches the anniversary sermon, the 
music will be led by a chorus of two hundred 
voices, under the direction of Mr. H. G. 
Tucker. This chorus will sing again at the 
Young People’s meeting on Wednesday night. 
On Friday night the famous chorus choir of 
King’s Chapel will furnish the music, under 
the leadership of Mr. B. J. Lang. 


The Committee on Hospitality expects to 
be able to offer entertainment in the homes 
of the Unitarians of Boston and vicinity to 
ministers and their wives and other accredited 
delegates from a distance. The chairman of 
the committee is Mr. A. M. Howe,.and the 
secretary is Mrs. C. B. Beatley. ‘The office 
of the committee during Anniversary Week 
will be in Room 3 at 25 Beacon Street. 


The social headquarters during the anni- 
versary meetings will be at the Hotel Belle- 
vue, which adjoins the American Unitarian 
Association Building on Beacon Street. 
Rooms may be obtained there for $9 a 
week. Meals on the European plan. The 
guests of the Association will be at this 
hotel. Similar rates can be obtained at 
Parker’s or Young’s, which are close by. 
A list of reliable boarding and lodging . 
houses, at lower prices, in the same neigh- 
borhood, will be sent to any address, upon 
application to Rev. R. W. Boynton, Roslin- 
dale, Mass. cs 
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Young People’s Religious Union. 


NOTES. 


The month of April brings us seven new 
unions, They are: the Sherman Guild of 
Trenton, N.Y.; the Chapin Union of Lin- 
coln, Neb.; the Hale Guild of Worcester 
(named from Rev. E.E, Hale, formerly a 
pastor of the church); the Young People’s 
Religious Union, Francestown, N.H.; the 
Young People’s Society of the Third Unita- 
tian Church, Chicago, IIJ.; the Unitarian 
Club of Saco, Me., whose minister origi- 
nated a splendid plan to interest his young 
people in the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion; the Young People’s Religious Union 
of Waverley, Mass. ; and the Lend a Hand So- 
ciety, Eastport, Me. A fine spring nosegay, 
which makes the national officers very happy! 

The secretary requested in the last Register, 
and also in Word and Work, that each union 
should send in its official name and that of 
some one person to whom headquarters and 
other unions might write with the prospect of 
areply. So far, less than twenty replies have 
been sent. Are you not glad your union was 
one of these? 

Next week we shall publish a list of unions 
and the amount of fees paid. A few will be 
represented by ‘‘naughty naughts,’’ much to 
our regret, as our annual réport has to go to 
press by April 10. Besides the amount. re- 
ceived from unions, we need $150. Will not 
friends send even small amounts? 

A circular is being mailed to each union, 
giving full details of our two meetings in 
Anniversary Week, the delegates’ meeting 
Wednesday, May 23, at 2 P.M., in the Second 
Church Chapel, to which the public is wel- 
come; and the mass meeting in Tremont 
Temple, which none should miss. The 
splendid chorus from our unions and the 
Handel and Haydn Society, with Mrs. E. M. 
Waterhouse as soloist, an orchestra, Mr. B. L. 
Whelpley, organist, Mr. H. G. Tucker, direc- 
tor, are preparing some fine selections; and 
our speakers are chosen for their known suc- 
cess with young people. 


A LITTLE ABOUT OUR SPEAKERS. 


Rev. Robert Collyer, D.D., our ‘‘silver- 
crowned apostle,’’ as some one calls him, is 
the ‘‘people’s minister.’’ His name in this 
country or Europe on a programme crowds 
the church or hall. 

His story reads like a romance. He was 
born in Keighley, Yorkshire, Eng., in 1823. 
He left school at eight years of age to work 
in a factory, and is ‘practicaliy self-educated, 
the only instruction he received being at a 
night school which he attended for two win- 
ters. At fourteen he was apprenticed to a 
blacksmith. When twenty-six years old, he 
became a Methodist preacher, and the next 
year came to America. He worked at his 
trade, and preached Sundays. His views 
gradually became Unitarian. He was ar- 
raigned for heresy, and his license to preach 
revoked. 
helped in this change of view. Another 
thing was that the Methodist Church would 
not allow denunciations of slavery. He be- 
came widely known as the ‘‘blacksmith ora- 
tor.’’ His first work as a Unitarian minister 
was in Chicago. In 1860 he organized our 
Unity Church there, with only seven mem- 
bers, which rapidly increased in numbers 
under his spirited and earnest preaching. 

During the war he was camp inspector for 
the Sanitary Commission; and in 1879 he be- 
came pastor of the Church of the Messiah in 
New York, of which he is now pastor emeri- 
tus, with Rev. Minot J. Savage, D.D., as 
colleague. He is the author of ‘‘ Nature and 
Life,’? ‘‘A Man in Earnest,’’ ‘‘The Life 
that now is,’’ ‘‘The Simple Truth,’’ ‘‘Lect- 

ures to Young Men’’ (and asides to young 
women). 


Conversations with Lucretia Mott J. 
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At seventy-seven he is, as a Western paper 
says, ‘‘quaint, breezy, and sunny as ever.’’ 
It is a benediction just to look on his face, 
so radiant with goodness, so smiling with 
genial humor; and his eloquence touches the 
heart. He will speak on the last division of 
the general topic, ‘‘The Unitarian Message, ’’ 
—that ‘Of Sunset, ’’ 

Rev. William Wallace Fenn was born in 
Boston in 1862. His education was obtained 
in the public schools of that city, and at 
Harvard, from which he was graduated in 
1884. He took the three years’ course at 
Harvard Divinity School immediately. He 
has had but two settlements, —Pittsfield, 
Mass., 1887-91, and the First Unitarian So- 
ciety, Chicago, since that time. He has 
been University preacher at Harvard Univer- 
sity, and one who is thoroughly conversant 
says he is the most effective preacher in 
reaching young men since the days of Phillips 
Brooks. He is an example of a Unitarian 
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mind in a robust body. Mr. Fenn will treat 
of ‘‘The Unitarian Message of Mid-day.”’ 

Mr. Walter P. Eaton, Harvard, 1900, our 
president, has won the Union many friends. 
He has spoken at local meetings, gave the 
address on ‘‘Emerson’’ when the Second 
Church Fraternity presented the bust to the 
parish, and presided at our session of the 
National Conference in Washington last fall. 
He has something to say, and says it in 
manly fashion; is magnetic and persuasive, 
a firm believer in the Young People’s Relig- 
ious Union and all things bright and beauti- 
ful. He will speak on ‘*The Unitarian 
Message of Morning.’’ 

Miss Mary L. Lamprey, Boston University, 
1892, is a rarely gifted writer. She is much 
in demand for class reunions, conferences, 
and other occasions. She spoke for us at 
Washington, and many of our ministers and 
visitors not of our faith thanked her for the 
inspiration she had given them. She has 
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a beautiful, clear, simple style, distinct 
enunciation; and what she says comes from 
the spiritual depths. 


The Sunday School. 


Every one must have read with deep inter- 
est the remarks of President Eliot of Harvard 
University at the Unitarian Club of Chicago 
in the Register of last week. One accent 
made by this keen observer of modern life 
fell upon the need of better Unitarian teach- 
ing of the young. President Eliot finished 
with the following words: ‘‘If I am thank- 
ful for anything in this world,—and I often 
am for the many privileges of my lot,—I am 
thankful I was born into and have always 
lived in the simple, fundamental convictions 
of our Unitarian faith. To propagate that 
faith, to my thinking, is a holy thing, a 
sacred duty. To be sure, the best means of 
propagation is example, the manifestation of 
the influence of such a faith on character and 
life. But there are other means, chief among 
which is the careful training of our children 
in the path which we ourselves have been 
thankful to walk in.’’ An utterance like 
this, from so high a source, ought to create 
new zeal on the part of Unitarians. The 
question ought to be brought home as a per- 
sonal matter by ministers and leaders: Are 
we doing our duty by the Sunday-schools of 
the denomination? Are we supporting the 
Unitarian Sunday School Society in a right 
degree? Are we keeping in mind constantly 
what the demands are upon us for a necessary 
religious and ethical training of the young? 


Cheering reports continue to come to the 
Unitarian Sunday School Society. In the 
past two weeks increased contributions have 
been received from many churches and Sun- 
day-schools. Hartford, Conn., doubles over 
last year. Watertown, Mass., adds one-third 
to the latest donation. Providence, R.I. 
(First Congregational Church), jumps from 
$111 to $137. Peabody, Ashby, and Bel- 
mont, all of Massachusettts, have also in- 
creased. Vineland, N.J., not a donor for 
many years, if ever, joins the ranks for 1900. 
Laconia, N.H., has not given for several 
years, but now comes forward with a hand- 
some donation. Meadville, Pa., breaks the 
silence of several.years, and sends a contri- 
bution. Lowell, Brewster, and Salem (North 
Society) of Massachusetts have also loyally 
remembered the Unitarian Sunday School 
Society. 


The Channing Hall ‘‘Talks’’ on ‘‘The 
Life of Jesus,’’ conducted through the winter 
by Rev. W. H. Pulsford, were finished last 
Saturday. It is to be hoped a similar course 
on some appropriate subject will be carried 
on next winter. It is now several years that 
the Unitarian Sunday School Society has 
supported these winter courses out of its own 
funds and under its: own: supervision. They 
have been productive of good to a large num- 
ber of teachers and superintendents, The re- 
sult has really been the creation of what 
might be called a normal class in Sunday- 
school instruction, which has not restricted 
its membership to teachers alone. Channing 
Hall has never been put to a better use. 


The meeting of the Unitarian Sunday 
School Society on Thursday of Anniversary 
Week will be full of compensation to those 
in attendance. Four speakers, of the rank 
and variety secured, cannot fail to enlighten 
and inspire. Col. C. W. Parker only echoes 
the prevailing sentiment when he says that 
education is the greatest watchword of this 
era. We claim that the definition of that 
term must include much more than intellect- 
ual training in our public schools. No suffi- 
cient provision exists for ethical and religious 
nurture in any organized department of mod- 
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ern civictlife.“7We must turn to the churches 
and Sunday-schools, amply supported by the 
home. The meeting at Tremont Temple, in 
the interest of Sunday-school affairs, will 
furnish wide vision and encouraging outlooks 
for those who are engaged in this all-impor- 
tant work. 


A volume of ‘‘Sermons for Children’’ by 
the late Rev. Thomas Sadler of Rosslyn Hall 
Chapel, Hampstead, London, has found its 
way to our country. There are thirty-six of 
these addresses, ranging over a great variety 
of topics. Some of the Subjects are: ‘‘The 
Boyhood of Christ,’’ ‘*Parable of the Two 
Sons,’’ ‘*The Inward Voice,’’ *‘On Speaking 
the Truth,’’ ‘‘Flower Sermon,’’ ‘‘A Sermon 
on Worms,’’ ‘‘The Golden Rule.’’ The lan- 
guage, in the main, is direct and simple, 
the illustrations taken from nature and life, 
and the Scripture references wisely chosen. 
Perhaps one valuable use of the book may be 
found by ministers and teachers, drawing 
from the sermons for suggestions. Instructors 
of the young are always needing additional 
resources for talks to Sunday-schools. At 
the close are several original hymns. The 
volume is edited by William Hamilton Drum- 
mond. Bound in cloth, pages 214, price 
$1.25. Copies can be ordered of the Unita- 
rian Sunday School Society, 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston. 


Church News. 


Announcements. 


The regular meeting of the Suffolk and 
Norfolk Branches of the National Alliance 
will be held at 25 Beacon Street, Boston, on 
Monday, May 7, at eleven o’clock. Officers 
of other Branches are cordially invited. 


Boston.—King’s Chapel: The Wednesday 
noon service, May 9, will be conducted by 
Rev. James De Normandie of Roxbury. 


Ministers’ Monday Club, May 7, 10.30 
A.M., 25 Beacon Street: Rev. Leverett R. 
Daniels will preside. Rev. John M. Marsters 
will give the address, on ‘‘ James Martineau.’’ 
The public invited. 


The Conference of Sunday-school Superin- 
tendents held its April meeting in the parlors 
of the South Congregational Church on Thurs- 
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day evening, April 26. Mr. Dudley R. Child 
was elected president, Mr. Alberto F, Haynes 
of Watertown, vice-president, and Mr. George 
Peirce of Brookline secretary and_ treasurer. 
There was an informal discussion of the most 
desirable requisites for a Sunday-school su- 
perintendent. 


Morgan Chapel: On Thursday evening, 
April 26, a reception was given to Rev. E. J. 
Helms and his assistant, Rev. Mr. Seton, in 
recognition of their reappointment by the 
conference (Methodist) to this chapel, which 
they have already served so long and faith- 
fully. It will be remembered that this chapel 
presents a notable instance of the friendliest 
co-operation between Unitarians (the Benevo- 
lent Fraternity of Churches) and the Metho- 
dists. On this occasion the former were 


represented by Miss Elizabeth S. Emmons, ~ 


Rev. A. D. K. Shurtleff, and Rev. C. R. 
Eliot. Miss Emmons, the ever-present and 
ever-constant friend of the chapel, welcomed 
everybody with a friendly smile and word of 
cheer. Rev. Mr. Shurtleff was called upon 
for a more formal word of welcome, and re- 
sponded heartily for the Unitarian fellow- 
ship. All who were present congratulated the 
ministers and one another upon the promised 
continuance of a relation which has already 
proved so happy. Much sympathy was ex- 
pressed for Mr. Helms in the loss of his de- 
voted wife,—a loss in which the chapel 
deeply shares. She will long be remembered 
as a true, Christian woman and a loving 
friend to all whom she could serve. 


Sunday School Union: The Unitarian Sun- 
day School Union met at the Church of the 
Disciples Monday evening, April 16.- After 
the social meeting and supper the meeting 
was called to order by the president, Mr. 
Tuttle. It was voted that the chair appoint 
a Nominating Committee of three to bring in 
a list of officers and directors for the coming 
year at the next meeting. The chair ap- 
pointed Rev. Edward A. Horton, Mr. Dudley 
R. Child, and Miss Alice L. Higgins. Rev. 
Benjamin A. Goodridge of Dorchester gave 
an address on ‘‘Why Parents ought to give 
Loyal Support to the Sunday-school.’’ He 
claimed that it was an accepted fact that 
moral and religious training was necessary to 
the development of character. The question 
was where this training should be done. 


Renovated. 


In nearly every house there is some old , 
chair or sofa, some old bureau, or table, or 
clock, that is stored away in the attic, useless 
and forgotten. 
the impression that it is out of style. 


It has been put away under 


We love to get hold of these old cast-offs, 


and scrape, repair, and finish them in a way which gives them a triumphal entry at the 
front door after the dismal departure they had through the back yard. 
We do a large amount of this renovating work. We take any old piece of furniture, 


from the merest rubbish up to the most precious heirloom, and restore it. 


Not a single 


detail is changed, if so desired; but the dirt is ‘carefully removed, joints tightened, 
cracks closed, repairs made, and, presto! the piece is as good as new. 


PAINE FURNITURE CO., 


RUGS, DRAPERIES, AND FURNITURE, 
48 CANAL STREET. 
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Some claim that it can be done in the church, 
but the work of the church is not to teach the 
elements of religion. Its work is, rather, 
that of an inspirer to those who already know 
the elements. There are times to give special 
instruction, but it is not the main purpose of 
the church. Few claim that religion can be 
taught in the day-schools. The programme is 
already too crowded; and, even if it were 
not, the teaching of religion in public schools 
under .existing conditions would be impos- 
sible. Some claim that the home is the best 
place for religious instruction. There are 
some few homes where this instruction can 
be well given, but we must make provision 
for the large majority. Many of the very 
best fathers and mothers have not the art or 
power of teaching. They may create an at- 
mosphere that will produce grand results in 
character. Let us come joyfully to the 
thought that a portion of the church should 
be set apart for this work. Let us rejoice 
that we have the Sunday-school. There is 
“much unhealthy criticism of the Sunday- 
schools, but it suffers most from that of 
parents who take no intelligent interest in 
the work of the school. The worst one I 
have ever seen is better than none. Mr. 
Goodridge expressed himself as deeply and 
earnestly interested in the Sunday-school 
work. Rev. Henry L. Spaulding of Boston, 
at a late date, kindly consented to take the 
place of Rev. Thomas Van Ness, who was 
ill. He gave an interesting address on 
‘*What the Sunday-school can do to interest 
the Parents.’’ After giving many delightful 
reminiscences of his former connection with 
the Union, he showed that the Sunday-schools 
should do all in their power to become ideal, 
and so demand the respect and interest of 
the parents. Rev. Mr. Huxtable of South 
Boston and Mrs. Beatley spoke from the floor, 
of some ways of interesting the parents. 


Belmont, Mass.—Rev. Hilary Bygrave 
sails for England next week, to visit his 
mother, who, it is supposed, has not many 
weeks to live. The young people of the 
Belmont society are seriously considering 
starting a Young People’s Guild in the early 
fall. Some of the young ladies of the parish 
hold a fair in the church parlors on Saturday 
afternoon and evening, May 12, the proceeds 
to go toward a music fund for the church. 


Cambridge, Mass.—The Association of 
Ministers in and about Cambridge will meet 
with Rey. S. M. Crothers, D.D., on Monday, 


May 7. Luncheon at one o’clock. Subject, 
‘‘The Gentle Reader.’’ Hilary Bygrave, 
Scribe. 


Fitchburg, Mass.—The installation of 
Rev. Arthur Warner Littlefield as minister of 
the First Parish in Fitchburg took place on 
Wednesday, May 2. An inspiring sermon 
was preached by Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, Dr. 
George Bartol offered the installing prayer, 
Rey. Frederic Gauld gave the hand of fel- 
lowship, and Rev. W. F. Greenman the ad- 
dress to the people. 


Francestown, N.H.—The Women’s 
Branch Alliance held their annual meeting 
April 11, and the following officers were 
elected: Mrs. Mabel Somers, president; Mrs. 
Hannah O. Clark, secretary; Miss Maud H. 
Sleeper, treasurer; Mrs. Mary M. Woodbury, 
Mrs. Alice D. Place, Mrs. Marie Tobie, Ex- 
ecutive Commitee. 


Harvard, Mass.—A series of ‘‘Forward 
Movement’’ meetings is in progress at the 
church in Harvard. The subject of the first 
meeting was ‘‘Our Message.’’? Rev. W. F. 
Greenman spoke upon ‘‘The Positive Affirm- 
ations of our Faith.’’ Judge Charles H. 
Blood spoke from the subject ‘‘The Appeal 
of Unitarianism to the Layman.’’ Last Sun- 
day evening the second meeting was held, — 
subject, ‘‘The Sunday-school and the Rela- 


best, 


parish house last Wednesday evening. 
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tion of the Children to the Church.’’ Rev. 
F. J. Gauld presented the claims of ‘*The 
Sunday-school,’’? and Rev. J. C. Duncan 


spoke of ‘‘The Relation of the Children to 


the Church.’? The speakers were at their 
and the meeting was enthusiastic 


throughout. 


Keene, N.H.—Unitarian Church, Rev. 
Charles B. Elder: The Unitarian Club held 
its annual ‘‘Ladies’ Night’’ meeting in the 
It 
was the closing meeting of the season, and 


concluded the tenth year of the club’s exist- 


ence. About one hundred and ten members 
and guests were present. After a delightful 
hour at the supper tables, the club listened 
with great pleasure to Rev. James Eells of 
the First Church in Boston, who spoke very 


happily of the new demands of the age upon 
people. 


He was followed by several other 
clergymen. During the evening some fine 
musical selections were given by Mr. C. A. 
Hyland of Keene. The Easter services in 
the church were largely attended. The even- 
ing congregation numbered over six hundred. 
Preparations are being made for the annual 
May festival, which has for many years been 
a characteristic feature of Keene. 


Los Angeles, Cal.—At a meeting of Unity 
congregation held March 12, plans were 
adopted for a new church building to be 
erected on the lot bought a few months since 
on Flower Street. The new church will be 
Gothic in style, and will contain an audito- 
rium seating about six hundred, a Sunday- 
school room, seven class-rooms, a parlor, and 
a choir-room on the main floor. The minis- 
ter’s study will be over the parlor. There 
will be a kitchen and a large banquet-room 
in the basement. Sunday, March 18, the last 
service in the old church was held. Rev. 
Mr. Jones spoke generous words of apprecia- 
tion for those who had been helpful in carry- 
ing on the work, and of the affection we 
naturally feel for the place that has been the 
scene of so many pleasant gatherings. The 
congregation will meet for Sunday services in 
Blanchar Hall until the new church is ready, 
which the contractors promise will be in 
September. 


Lowell, Mass.—The Liberal Christian 


.| Club of Unitarian and Universalist Men had 


its first dinner on Wednesday night of last 
week in the Middlesex Women’s Club rooms, 
with brilliant exsemdle and a large gathering 
of representative Lowell men. Hon. George 
F. Richardson presided. President E. H. 
Capen of Tufts College spoke of ‘‘The Re- 
ligious Progress of the Past Century.’’ Rev. 
George Batchelor of the Christian Register 
spoke of ‘‘The Place and Work of the Lib- 
eral Churches. ’’ 
speakers; and they spoke at their best, and 
as if inspired by sympathetic hearers and 
choice conditions. Mr. Richardson aptly and 
appreciatively introduced his former minister, 
Mr. Batchelor; and the men assembled gave 
him a most cordial greeting. The officers of 
the club are: president, Hon. George F. 
Richardson; vice-president, Mr. George A. 
Roper; secretary, Rev. George C. Wright; 
treasurer, Mr. L. Edgar Pullen; Membership 
Committee, Mr. George W. Brothers, Mr. 
George Bowers, Mr. Henry H. Harris, Mr. 
Samuel W. Killpartrick; Executive Commit- 
tee, Rev. Charles T. Billings, Rev. C. E. 
Fisher, Rev. Ransom A. Greene, Rev. George 
C. Wright. 


Milwaukee, Wis.—First Church, Rev. 
W. G. Eliot, Jr. : At the recent meeting of the 
Unitarian Club of this city, Rev. Albert La- 
zenby and Rev. W. W. Fenn of Chicago and 
Prof. J. B. Johnson of Madison were guests of 
honor and the speakers for the evening. The 
theme discussed was ‘‘Church, School, and 
Government in the Development of Public 
Morals,’’? Mr. Fenn speaking for the church, 


These three were the only 
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Mr. Lazenby for government, Mr. Johnson 
for the school. After these addresses Mr, 
Lazenby, who had studied theology under Dr. 
Martineau, related in a reverent spirit many 
interesting reminiscences of his renowned 
teacher. This was the first meeting of the 
club since Dr. Martineau’s death; and quite 
spontaneously, upon the suggestion of one of 


Business Notices. 


Recognition of Quality.—The Philadelphia Export 
Exposition of 1899 is now a thing of the past, but the 
honors conferred by its Jury of Awards are lasting. It is 
for the public good that it should be known to all that the 
very highest honors were awarded to the Mason & Hamlin 
Pianos and organs,—such honors as were awarded to the 
instruments of no other maker. This significant fact is 
a guide to all intending purchasers. : 


As Good as New.—We wonder if many of our feaders 
realize that old, broken, and battered pieces of furniture 
can be sent to the factory of the Paine Furniture Com- 
pany in this city, and at really trifling cost be brought 
back again practically as good as new. This house makes 
aspecialty of renovating work. They do a very large 
business in restoring heirlooms and pieces of decrepit 
antique furniture. 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 


Gives the most perfect satisfaction. It has a world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists. 


Addresses. 


THE address of Rev. Charles A. Humphreys 
is ‘The Mt. Monadnock,” Dorchester. 


THE address of Rev. E. C. Towne is 473 
Western Avenue, Albany, N.Y. 


Marriages. 


In Ashby, 14th ult., by Rev. Geo. S. Shaw, John M. Wil- 
kins and Clara E. Currier, both of Ashby. 

In Ashby, 18th ult., by:Rev. Geo, S. Shaw, Geo. E. 
yh of Waltham, and Josephine L. Smith, of Town- 
send. 

In Townsend, 19th inst., at the residence of the bride’s 
mother, by Rev. Geo. S. Shaw, of Ashby, Ransom B. 
Adams and Frances J. Worcester, both of Townsend. 

In Barre, 25th ult., by Rev. A. F. Bailey, Jackson C. 
Thyng, of Boston, and Mary H. Howe, of New Braintree, 

_In Dorchester, 25th ult., by Rev. Benjamin A. Good- 
ridge, Frank M. ‘Weymouth and Grace B. Vinal, both of 
Dorchester. : 


Established 
1859. 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


UNERAL UNDERTAKE 
AND EMBALMERS. 


2326 & 2328 Washington St. OPEN DAY and NIGHT. 
Telephone, Roxbury 73. 


Special rooms and all facilities connected with the 
establishment. 


LEWIS JONES & SON, 
UNDERTAKERS, 


No. 50 LAGRANCE STREET. 


Competent persons in attendance at all hours of the 
day and night. Telephone 665 Oxford. 

A chapel in the building for Funeral Services. 
No charge will be 


made our patrons for its use. 


Arlington Heights. 
HE OUTLOOK.—For health, rest, and 


quiet. Perfect country. Eight miles from Boston, 
Telephone. rs. Lucy F, Perkins. 


PARENTS OR GUARDIANS 


yy aes country board, with school, for 
children, would do well to address Mrs, JEANNE G, 
Sinn, Vinevanp, N 


TO LET FOR THE SEASON. 


ESTRABLE HOUSE. x rooms. Well fur- 
nished, piano, etc.; healthful town; pure water; 
acre of land; fruit and shade trees ; 7 minutes from station. 


Particulars and photograph of Box 117, NegpHAM, 
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the members, it was voted to send a message 
to his family, of sympathy, of gratitude for 
his life and work, of reverence for his 
memory. 


Newburyport, Mass.—First Religious 
Society, Rev. Samuel C. Beane, D.D.: At 
the annual meeting it was agreed to commem- 
orate with special services in October next 
the completion of one hundred and seventy- 
five years of church life and activity; also, 
the centennial of the building of the present 
church edifice. Judge Theophilus Parsons 
was chairman of the Building Committee. 
Many architects and others, including visitors 
from abroad, come to see this beautiful speci- 
men of church building that comes down from 
the beginning of the century. 


Rockland, Mass.—Mr. Harry Lutz: re- 
cently accepted a call to become pastor of 
the Unitarian church of this place. Mr. Lutz 
completed his college course in Waynesburg, 
Pa. He is a member of the Ohio bar, and 
formerly practised law in Circleville, Ohio. 
He took a special course in Meadville Theo- 
logical School, Meadville, Pa. This year he 
is studying in Harvard Divinity School. . He 
will be installed as pastor immediately upon 
the close of his work in the university. In 
the mean time, he is supplying the pulpit. 
The society is in a very prosperous condition. 
The splendid spirit of unity and enthusiasm 
of the people makes the future outlook of 
the work here very encouraging. 


Rutherford, N.J.—On Thursday evening, 
April 19, the usual seating capacity of the 
Church of Our Father was taxed to the utter- 
most, many extra chairs being required to 
accommodate the congregation present at the 
ordination of Rev. Samuel C. Beane, Jr., as 
minister of the Unitarian society. The large 
congregation, the spirited singing,—led by a 
chorus of ten young ladies,—the fervent 
prayers and earnest words of the visiting 
clergymen, made an impression not soon to be 
forgotten. The programme was as follows: 
organ voluntary; hymn, read by Rev. Thomas 
Robjent; invocation, Rev. John P. Forbes; 
reading of scriptures, Rev. Harry Jeschke; 
sermon, Rev. Samuel C. Beane, D.D; or- 
daining prayer, Rev. Robert Collyer; charge 
to the minister, Rev. Thomas R. Slicer; 
right hand of fellowship, Rev. D. W. More- 
house; charge to the people, Rev. George H. 
Badger; closing prayer, Rev. James T. Bixby, 
Ph.D. ; hymn, read by Rev. Alfred C. Nick- 
erson; benediction by the minister. Mr. 
Beane is a graduate of the Meadville Theo- 
logical School, and a member of the class of 
1899. 

Worcester, Mass.—Church of the Unity, 
Rey. Frank L. Phalen: During Lent a large 
class met the minister weekly in the’ church 
parlors, and studied ‘‘The Principles of our 
Faith.’? On Easter Sunday twelve persons 
were baptized, and twenty-four were admitted 
into the fellowship of the church. The com- 
munion service was also observed. The 
Worcester League of Unitarian Women met 
in the South Unitarian Church April 18, 
the president, Mrs. Sprague, presiding. As 
it was the annual meeting, the principal 
business was the reading of reports and the 
election of officers. The reports of the 
Cheerful Letter, Current Events, and Relig- 
ious and Philanthropic News Committees 
showed that the league had preserved its 
usual activity in those directions. The treas- 
urer reported a balance of cash on hand; and 
the secretary commented upon the facts that 
great earnestness had characterized all the 
year’s efforts, that feelings of responsibility 
and interest had kept the league membership 
full, and that a sincere and friendly sympathy 
had pervaded all social intercourse. It was 
quite chacteristic of the good fellowship ex- 
isting in the league that each of the thirty- 
one names on the official ballot received the 
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unanimous vote. of the league. 
under consideration in the afternoon was 
**Self-development.’’ It was considered in 
three able papers: (1) ‘‘How far is it Justi- 
fiable?’’ (z) ‘*Can there be a Conflict be- 
tween the Individual and the General Good?’’ 
(3) ‘‘How may One retain Individuality 
without . Peculiarity?’’ An eager discussion 
lasted until adjournment. : 


‘The. topic 


Acknowledgments of the American Uni- 
tarian Association : — 


Already acknowledged ..:....... ES 
Apr. 23. Society in Randolph... 
23. Church of the Disviples, Boston.. 5s 
23. Society in Spokane, Wash.......- 5 10.00 


23. Society in Duluth, Minn.. 29.27 
23. Sunday-school in "Rochester, N. Y 7.50 
23. Society in Medfiel : 80.00 
23. Channing Club of Boston, “toward ex: 

penses of seventy-fifth anniversary, 200.00 
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Apr. 23. Women’s National Alliance........--. $10.00 
23. SE Ae of South NESE | “ 
Church, Boston 10.21 
23. Society in Bedford.. 10.32 
23. Societyin Washington, 
(in all zs 4.00 
23. Society in We! Hesey F Hills... 120.00 
23. mere in Groton, additional ‘Gn al 
20.00 
23. Sunday-school in Fairhaven. 7.72 
23. Society in Lynn 258.13 
23. Mrs. Walter vs: yeaa "Roxbury: 10.00 
23. Miss Grace G. Cowing, W. Roxb ury-. 10.00 
23. Societyin Bar Harbor, Me. ahigen 5.00 
23. Society in West Gouldsboro, Me 5.00 
23. First Parish, Cambridge, additional 546.00 
24. Unity Church, Natick 5.00 
24. peers in Malden....... 28.28 
24. -~school in Amherst. ......+.ss+s 3.00 
24. Ppt Christian Church, Walton: N.H. 75.00 
24. Society in Holyoke... ... 25.00 
24. South Unitarian Society, Wor cester, 
additional (in all $137, : 2.00 
24. Sunday-school in ae 4.43 
24. Society in Ottawa, Can..... 10.00 
24. Society in North Nos A 927-72 
24. Society in Portland, Ore.........+.+.++ 150.00 


The New England Trost Company 


OF BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
To the Commissioners of Savings Banks in Massachusetts. Balance 
Sheet at Close of Business, April 7, 1900 
CENERAL ACCOUNTS 
ASSETS LIABILITIES 

United States Bonds at par . . $850,000.00 | Capital Stock . . . . . . . $1,000,000.00 
Commonwealth of Massachusetis Guarantee Fund. =. 0.7.4." . 1,000,000.00 

Bonds at par . . ne Aci cs 1,000,000.00 | Profitand Loss . ...... 397,042.26 
Railway and other Rona 2 1,007,839.52 | Earnings Undivided . . ... 239,741.36 
Demand Loans (with Collateral or Deposits . 6 ee. tan se kee USL Ses 

Sureties) 3,007,280.00 
Time Loans (erith. Collateral or 

Nureties)....) ‘sex dee 7,588,120.00 
Time Loans: Counties . .. . 10,000.00 

SS “ Cities 24" ata ees 2,997 369.39 

Ee ‘4 Towiis 0. Boar 160,000.00 
Cash in Banks and Office ... 4,012,786.45 
Expense .. aD 23,731.74 
Accounts shooiwaiile «+ See 2,565.40 

"$20,659 ,692.50 $20,659,692.50 


TRUSTS UNDER 


ASSETS 
United States Bonds . .... $18,716.90 
City and Town Bonds ... . 37,335.58 
Railway Bonds ~ 4387 ooh) « 122,436.51 
Railroad Stocks. . . 528,504.42 
Bank Stocks . . .. 118,778.38 
Miscellaneous Stocks Bi Boudste 92,113.16 
Mortgages on Real Estate - 1,919,240.75 
Policies, General Trust Fund . . 43,010.32 
Deposits in Savings Banks . 5,938.61 
Real Estate (Special Trust) . 63,569.37 
Notes Receivable . . Be AD. 586,500.00 
Cash in Banks and Office 46,655.71 


$3,577.799.71 


WILLS AND SPECIAL ACREEMENTS 


LIABILITIES 

Trust Accounts. . . . . . .  $3,524,774.98 

Income . Sass TELE vests 52,648.06 

Dividends} - At. $V Ce 2 376.67 
$3,577,799.71 


WILLIAM ENDICOTT, President. 


FRANKLIN HAVEN. 
CHARLES F. CHOATE. 
CHARLES U. COTTING. 
GEORGE WIGGLESWORTH. 


JAMES J. STORROW. 
ROBERT CODMAN, 
GEORGE DEXTER, 
C. H. DALTON, N. THAYER. 


\ D. R. WHITNEY, Actuary. 


ROGER WOLCOTT. 
EDMUND DWIGHT. 
J. LEWIS STACKPOLE. 


CHARLES L. YOUNG. 


SUFFOLK, ss. 


Boston, April 26, 1900. 


The persons named in the foregoing return, Directors of The New England Trust Company 
being a majority of the Board, appeared and severally made oath to the truth of the statement signed 


by them, to the best of their knowledge and belief. 
Before me, 


NATH’L HURD HENCHMAN, Justice of the Peace. 
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Apr. 24. Spring Garden Unitarian Society, Phil- 
adelphia hia, Penn., additional...... Be 
24. ge a Billerica, additional (in all 


24. Sun ay-achool i in Pomona, Gal cen foen 

24. cca in Pembroke....+ sess sss+s0+ 

24. Third Unitarian Church, Chicago, ill., 

24. Society in Dublin, N.H.... 

24, Society in Taunton, on acount, peu ee . 

24. Society in Upton. ..++.se-erer sees erreee 

24. Society in Dover.... 

24. Society in Toledo, Ohio. 

25. Societyin Sees e Sebastes 

25. Sunday-school of Third Congregational 

Society, Cambridge 

.25, All Souls’ Unitarian 

Boston..+.+ve++ vere sere 

25. Society in Charleston, xe 

25. Society in Castine, 

25. Unitarian Club of pha {Pen 
toward expenses of Paventy-feth 
anniversary Serene 

Mrs. Edwin Dresser, “Cambridge (life 
membership)... ++.» be 

. Miss Louise Dresser, Cambridge ‘Cife 

membership) 

25. Sunday-school in Stow.. 

Society in Rockland.......... 

Society in Francestown 

. Society in Kalamazoo, 

. Sunday-school of le Unitarian 

t hurch, Brookline... 

25. Society in East Weymouth. 3 

. Societyin Ridgewood, N.J.. 

. Socie i Topeka, Kan.. 

. Branch of Women’s Nation 

Topeka, Kan. 


be near eceeee 


pees Roxbury, 


26. Sunday- school i in Topeka, K 
26. Pena de in Rutherford, N.J. 
26. Church of the Messiah, St. Lo 
26. Church of All Souls, ehhh York, on 
ACCOUNT . «+++ seer eee 100.00 
26. ee in Bangor, Me., ag “additional” (in 
Con po ee ee eee heaton 9.00 
26. Sndaysc ool in Luverne, Minn. 5.00 
26. Sunday-school in Barnstable...... 17.67 
26. Society in Hubbardston, additional.. «50 
26. Society in Ithaca, N.Y a 25.00 
26. James Tillinghast, po eee R.1., 50.00 
26. First SB adcit Society Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, additional (in all $177)-- 1.00 
26, Society in Burlington, ve , additional 
(in ZOO) a2 oe scene ever cerccerece 24.54 
26. Society in Waverley..... bidcetic 10.00 
26. Branch of Women’s nee es Alliance, 
. Bulfinch Place Church, Boston.... 20.00 
ae suaday schoo! ¢ of First Congregational 
Unitarian Society, Brookl aM 12.00 
26. Spring Garden Unitarian ene Phil- 
3s, e eee Penn., ees (in all 
ores oe ae 2.50 
26. Mrs Tenatles Ranstead, “Baltimore, 
Md.(life membership for her daugh- 
ter, Miss Kate A. Ranstead)....- . 50.00 
26. Society in Kingston.....+..... 58.00 
_ 26, Arlington Street Papa Boston, ,addi- 
tional (in all $5,101) -++++++ee sere eee 5,001.00 
27. Society in Toronto, Can........ 20.00 
27. Mrs. Charlotte E. ‘Stevens, North An- 
dover (life memberships for Miss 
Mary O. Stevens and Moses 
Stevens) son 100.00 
27. Society in Dunkirk 22.50 
27. Society in Bolton... 8.00 
27. Church of All Souls, New 
additional (in all $1, ie 1,065.00 
27. Society in Rochester, N ‘additional 
(in all $147)... . 117.00 
27. Society in elena, Mont.: 50.00 
27. Sunday-school in Woburn see 10.00 
27. First Unitarian Society, Chicige, i. 50.00 
27. Sunday-school in Cohasset ; 10.00 
a7. ee took in AS ten 5.00 
27. Branch of Women’s National Alliance, 
Manchester, N.H...+.++sseeeeseeee 25.00 
27. Society in Union Springs, N.Y 5.00 
27. Society in Lynn, additional. cetene 2.00 
27. Two friends......+-+++++e++++ 7.00 
27. Society in Woburn.. suaictaba « 129.00 
28. Society in Lancaster, N.H 14.25 
28. Unity Church, Chicago, Ill 
° 50.00 
5.00 
i Sociaty: in Baltimore Md.... 400.00 
28. Society in Lebanon, INGE. 28 16.50 
28, First Unitarian Society, et . 575.00 
28. Second Parish, Worcester. ....++-+ +++» 1,119.56 
28. Hawes Unitarian Conger atonal 
Church, Boston (South)......-.+++ 141,86 
28. Sunday-school i in Deloireaterss 5.00 
28. Society in Ma ated Mitigate va a 86.00 
28. Society in Sullivan, Me...... 4.00 
28. Society in Canton, additional Gn all 
$54)-- - hekeecie 41.00 
28. Society in Dallas, Tes 10.00 
28. Society in Plymouth 130.7% 
28. Second Unitarian So 234.00 
28. Society in Weston.. 450.00 
28. Sunday-school in West 12,00 
28. Society in Amherst, . 4.73 
28, Society in Harvard.. 25.10 
28. Society in Winchendon. a 80.00 
28. Society in Turner’s Falls........ +++ 10.00 
$71,280.35 
Finance Committee of seventy-fifth anniversary 
for expenses, as amount received since last 
acknowledgment. .....+++ +--+ sseeeerserseeees 45.00 
$71,325.35 
Apr. 28. Bequest of the late Robert C. Billings 
of Boston, less government tax.... $21,250.00 
Also his bequest for the Gxacall evn: 
OL IH UNG 0. ccnaveeivetsceatecre’ysee | 8/500,00 


_ Francis H. LIncoun, 7yeas., 
25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
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Ranges 


Make Cooking Easy. 


The Glenwood agent has them. 


The Famine in India. 


INDIA’S EXTREMITY IS AMERICA’S 
OPPORTUNITY. 


India is to-day the scene of one of the most 
appalling and disastrous famines in modern 
times. Millions of men and women are suffer- 
ing the agonies of starvation, and the resources 
of the government are insufficient to cope with 
the wide-spread want. Not only are the self- 
dependent in want, but 


SCORES OF THOUSANDS OF INNOCENT LITTLE 
ONES ARE PERISHING WITH HUNGER. 
Children are being neglected and deserted by 
the thousands, to become the prey to starvation 
or evils worse than death. Especially is this 
the case with the girls, whose condition at best 
is a hard one in India, and who at the present 

time are the first to suffer, 


PANDITA RAMABAI 


is very near the famine district, and has under- 
taken to rescue many of these little girls and 
train them for lives of usefulness. Into the 


large home at Mukti,—a farming and industrial 


school which she has established,—Ramabai has 
already been able to bring more than four 
hundred girls and women, and is constantly 
taking in more, trusting that means will be 
supplied to her for such work when the suffer- 
ing is more widely known. 
A LITTLE NOW IS WORTH A HUNDRED-FOLD 
LATER. 


All money received is sent at once to her 
for immediate use. 
Contributions for this work, solicited by the 


AMERICAN RAMABAI ASSOCIATION, 


will be most gratefully received, and should be 
sent to the treasurer, 


Mr. E. HAYWOOD FERRY, 
222 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


The Oriental Christ. 


“Messiah Pulpit” 


1899-1900, 
SUCCEEDING «UNITY PULPIT.” 


The publication of Mr. Savage’s Sermons has been re- 
sumed, and will be.continued in “Messiah Pulpit” through 
the season, 

Each sermon will be issued in neat pamphlet form during 
the week following its delivery. 

Subscription price, $1.50 for the series; single sermons, 
5 cents. 


NOW READY: 
1. Religion, a Superfluity or a Necessity. 


2. Dr. De Costa, Bishop Potter, and the 
“Sun.” 

3. What can we know about God? 

4. The Psalm of the Autumn Leaf. (By Rev. 


Robert Collyer.) 
5. How does God reveal Himself? 
6. God a very Present Help. 
7. Giving, as related to Having and Being. 
8. The Joy in Harvest. (By Rev. Robert Coll- 
yer. 
9. Who are Christians? 

10. The Ethics of the World Situation: Eng- 
land in South Africa, America in the 
Philippines, and both for Mankind. 

11. The Blessed Christmas. 


12. The Holiness of Helpfulness. (By Rev. 
Robert Collyer.) 


13. Entering on the Mystery of Another 
Year. 

14. What is the Use of going to Church? 

15. The Function of Faith. 

16. “‘Antipas.’’ (By Rev. Robert Collyer.) 

17. Patience. (By Rey. Robert Collyer.) 

18. Some Lessons from the Life of Abraham 
Lincoln. 

19. The Kind of Salvation which the World 
Needs. 

20. How Unitarians believe in Christ. 

21. James Martineau. (By Rey. Robert Collyer.) 

22. The Ideal Home. 

23. Seventy-five Years of Unitarianism in 

America. 

24. The Saints. 

25. Our Daily Bread. (By Rev. J. W. Chadwick.) 

26. Defeat and Victory. A Palm Sunday Sermon. 

2%. Immortality. 

28. Learning to be Content. 

29. Ian Maclaren and the Presbyterian 
Creed. 


Send for a shecimen copy. 


Subscriptions and orders for back numbers or current 


By Prorap series should be sent to 


CHUNDER MozoomDAR. 193 pages. Cloth, | GEO, H. ELLIS, Publisher, 272 Congress St., Boston. 


$1.25. 


104 East 20th Street, New York. 
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Pleasantries. 


Here is the story of an Irish soldier which 
is a brilliant vindication of his loyalty to 
his flag. A private was charged with having 
called for cheers for President Kruger in the 
barrack yard. ‘‘An’ why wouldn’t we cheer 
him?’’ said Paddy. ‘‘Sure, if it wasn’t for 
Kruger, we’d have no fightin’ at all, at all!’’ 


Daily Theme by a Radcliffe Student: 
‘Some men are born with an insight into the 
soul feminine, some men marry and achieve 
this insight, and some men correct girls’ 
themes and have this insight thrust upon 
them.’’ Admiring comment by a Harvard 
student struggling with his own daily: 
‘Gosh! but it takes a girl to write that sort 
of thing, don’t it?’’ 


It was a ‘‘good donkey. It was also a 
‘‘heautiful donkey.’’ In fact, the child went 
completely through her small store of adjec- 
tives. And, when her father came home at 
night, he heard the adjectives all over again. 
‘*And so you liked the donkey, darling, did 
you?’’ he asked, taking the tiny lass on his 
knee. ‘‘Oh, yes, papa, I liked him. That 
is, I liked him pretty well; but I didn’t like 
to hear him donk. ’’ 


Led 


Perhaps Pre-arranged.—‘*We come now,’’ 
said the campaign orator, pausing a moment 
to take a drink of water, ‘‘we come now to 
the marrow of the subject.’’ ‘‘How do you 
know it is the marrow?’’ interrupted a jeer- 
ing auditor near the door. ‘‘I feel it in my 
bones!’’ instantly retorted the orator. Here- 
upon the enthusiastic crowd cheered for five 
minutes, to the great and overwhelming con- 
fusion of the other fellow.—Chicago Tribune. 


President Eliot said at a Harvard Alumni 
dinner: ‘‘I cannot acknowledge that I am 
growing old. I have evidence to the contrary. 
When I was proctor at Cambridge a few years 
after my graduation, I learned that the stu- 
dents spoke of me habitually as ‘Old Eliot.’ 
A few nights ago, on the other hand, I met 
a group of students in the street; and, when 
I had passed them, I heard one say to the 
others, ‘I wonder where Charlie has been so 
lates? 


A dramatic effect went wrong in the course 
of a sermon at a Wesleyan church in Ports- 
_mouth. The preacher was dwelling on the 
subject of love; and he asked, ‘‘What, then, 
is the greatest power on earth?’? He made 
an impressive pause, as if awaiting a reply. 
Just at that moment a street urchin popped 
his head inside the building, ejaculated 
“*Kruger!’’? and fled. First a tit@ \ went 
round among the congregation, then . 7 gvel- 
oped into a general laugh; and in tha. @, eh 
the preacher himself was constrained to <> 
Christian Life. e 


When Johnny Hobbs left the New Ham, 23 : 


shire hills to visit his grandmother in. 
Worcester, Mass., he was cautioned by his 
mother that he would find things different in 
the city. Before tea-time his grandmother 
told him to run out to the pantry and get a 
bowl of milk which she had left there ‘‘for 
a hungry boy.’? A moment later she fol- 
lowed, and beheld him bravely at work on a 
bowl of spearmint tea, which she had forget- 

fully put in the place where she had told him 

to find the milk. ‘‘Why, child,’’ she cried, 

seizing the bowl, ‘‘don’t you know this isn’t 
milk??’ ‘‘I—I knew it wasn’t like Hillbury 

miJk,’’ stammered Johnny, with a final gulp. 

‘But I thought maybe it was the kind folks 

had in Worcester!’’ 


oe L 
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American Loan aud Trust Company 


53 STATE STR 


EET, BOSTON 


Statement of Condition at the Close of Business, April 7, 1900. 


ASSETS. 

Demand Loans ..-.ss¢ieeeseuswaranits $2,487,598.63 
Time Loansinaeac-<--giscaecameespeademeansues) | 2(740,010.55 
State Massachusetts Bonds at par.....+.se+ 100,000.00 
City of Boston Bonds at par.....sssssssscere 200,000.00 
Railroad and other Bonds and Stocks....... 623,485.20 
Cash in Office and in Banks.......- s+ sere 1,237,244.09 

$7,377,947.50 


LIABILITIES. 
Capital Stock. 00 sseceec sess ceescececge $1,000,000.00 
Surplus Fund....2..0.cesecscssescceses 600,000.00 
Undivided Profits (met). ..++-s+seseeee 215,467.08 
Deposits. sence cawdvicns. oes seaeere 5,562,480.42 
$7,377,947.50 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 
S. E. PEABODY, Chairman. 


C. F. ADAMS, 2p. 
HOBART AMES. 
EDWIN F. ATKINS. 
ISAAC T. BURR. 


SAMUEL CARR. 

F. GORDON DEXTER. 
N. W. JORDAN. 
DAVID P. KIMBALL. 


ALBERT A. POPE. a 
N. W. RICE. 

R. E. ROBBINS. 

PHILIP L, SALTONSTALL. 


FRANCIS PEABODY, Jr. 


N. W. JORDAN, President. 
E. A. COFFIN, Treasurer. 


c. H. BOWEN, Secretary. 
G. W. AURYANSEN, Asst. Secretary. 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 
ASSETS Dec. 31, 1899+ .s++eccesecree seve eee + $29,544,428.63 
LTA BILITIES ocr Site GRE Hea ab BB lOs6.66 


$2,705,771.97 


Liberal contracts to men of integrity and energy, with 
or without experience, to act as agents in Massachu- 
setts. Apply to Home Office Agency, Room 5, No. & 
Milk Street. 

BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. ? 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-President. 
F, TRULL oe 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec’y 


DEFAULTED MORTGAGES 
AND 


WESTERN LANDS 


BOUGHT FOR CASH. 


I desire especially to buyin Kansas, Nebraska, and the 
Dakotas. Correspondence solicited. 


Ss. K. HUMPHREY, 
640 Exchange Building, Boston, Mass. 


Ch, Organs 
: Hist & 


ASTINGS &0, 


| : BOSTON, NEW YORK. 
M PHILADELPHIA, CHICAGO. 
| 


ALi)" main Office & Works at Kendal Green, Mass. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS EXPOSITION, 1889, 
AND THE CHICAGO EXPOSITION AWARD. 


THE-MOST: PERFECT OF-PENS 


% 


FACTURERS’ 


OPP. BOYLSTON ST. 


ROXBURY LATIN SCHOOL (Boston) 


Endowed classical school for boys, founded in 1645 ; fits 
for college, especially Harvard; non-residents live in family 
of one of the masters in the Admiral Winslow House, 
fitted up asa dormitory. Catalogue sent on request. 

Rev. James Dz Normanopiz, D.D., President of the 
Trustees. Wi1Lt1am C. CoLiar, Head Master. 

ddress O. M. FARNHAM, Roxbury, Mass. 


West Newton English and Classical School. 


The forty-seventh year of this family school for boys and 


— began Wednesday, September 20. Prepares for Col- 
Attention to char- 


ege, Scientific School, and Business. 
rig er 2 For catalogue address ALLEN Bros. 
At home, 35 Webster Street, West Newton, Tuesdays. 


ROGERS HALL SCHOOL 


For girls of allages. Endowed 
Mrs. E. P. UNDERHILL, M.A., Prin., Lowell, Mass- 


HOWARD SEMINARY Er n@t82S 222 


YOUNG WOMEN, 
West Bridgewater, Mass. 17th year opened Sept. 20, 
1899. Terms $350 per year. Academic, College Prepara- 
tory, and Special courses. Art, Music, and Elocution. 
Well-equipped_ Library and Laboratories, fine Gymna- 
sium. Miss SARAH E. LAUGHTON, Prin. 


PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL ‘kis 


GIRLS 
GREENFIELD, MASS. 


Established in 189. Reference, Rev. E. E. Hale, D.D. 
Miss IDA F. FOSTER ‘ 
Miss CAROLINE R. CLARK, } Principals. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 
. FOR BOYS . 


Elementary and advanced classes. 
teaching. Scholarships. 


F. B. KNAPP, 8.B., Duxbury, Mass. 
Boston University Law School 
Isaac Rich Hall, Ashburton Place. 


SAMUEL C. BENNETT, Dean. 
Opens Oct. 3, 1900. Boston, Mass. 


DIVINITY SCHOOL 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
AN UNDENOMINATIONAL SCHOOL 
OF THEOLOGY. 


Announcement for 1900-1901 Now Ready. 


Individual 


ATMANU- JOHN H.PRAY & SONS CO., 
CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY, 


WASMINCTON ST., 


BOSTON. 


